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fastern Civil Defense Conference.—A civil defense 
conference was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, September 21 and 22, under joint sponsorship of 
the New York Committee on Interstate Cooperation and 
the Council of State Governments. General Chairman 
was Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag, and some 150 
delegates from twelve eastern states attended. ; 

The keynote address by Governor Dewey described the 
recently-approved New York-New Jersey mutual aid 
agreement for civil defense, and urged development of a 
similar interstate compact among the ten northeastern 
sates. The conference also heard an address by James 
M. Landis, federal director of civil defense in World 
War IL. 

Principal conference action was to review in detail the 
plan, released two days previously, of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board on “United States Civil Defense.” 
Resolutions adopted included requests for immediate 
Congressional consent to interstate compacts for civil 
defense; the Council of State Governments 
of proposed basic civil defense legislation; processing of 
fingerprints of all state civil defense personnel by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; revocation of charters 
of subversive organizations with misleading names; and 
the naming of a regional committee to draft specific 
language for an interstate civil defense compact among 
the northeastern states. 


review by 


South Dakota Government.—Governor George T. 
Mickelson in a recent address at Sioux Falls suggested 
six changes to strengthen the state government: All state 
officers, except those with the right to succeed the gov- 
emor, should be appointed by the governor; all state 
oficers—and at least the governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor—should have four-year terms; a supervisor of state 
institutions should be appointed; the legislature should 
meet annually; a legislative interim committee should be 
appointed to study problems between sessions; the state 
highway commission should operate on a full-time em 
ployment basis. 


Highway Building.— Ihe cornerstone of Oregon’s new 
$1.5 million state highway building was laid September 
27 at Salem. Governor Douglas McKay said at the cere- 
mony that when this building was completed the state 
would be able, for the first time in many years, to house 
all its agencies in its own buildings. A copper box em- 
bedded in the cornerstone contains copies of Portland 
and Salem newspapers, the Oregon Blue Book, a history 
of the state highway department, and other documents. 


Television Regulation.—A United States Court of Ap 
peals in Philadelphia recently held, in a unanimous 
decision, that state boards of censorship are debarred 
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from censoring movies used on television programs. It 
was declared that Congress, rather than the states, has 
power to regulate television broadcasts. In holding in- 
valid an order by the Pennsylvania Board of Censors 
requiring all television stations to submit film to it for 
review, the court said: “It is clear that Congress has 
occupied fully the field of television regulation, and that 
field is no longer open to the states.” 


Regulation of Cloud-Seeding?—Dr. Bernard Vonne- 
gut, one of the scientists who discovered methods of re- 
leasing rain by “cloud-seeding,” has suggested that state 
legislators may be faced in future with the necessity of 
regulating such activities. He has pointed out that “hay- 
wire seeding operations” can do great harm, and that 
would-be amateur rain-makers “can unwittingly cause 
large-scale and perhaps adverse modification of the 
weather many miles from the scene of their operations. 
Laws may be necessary to prohibit and police seeding 
operations which are contrary to the best interests of the 
public,” said Dr. Vonnegut, “and licensing of seeding 
operators and permits for seeding may be desirable in 
the future.” 


Missouri Constitution.—Martin L. Faust, professor of 
political science at the University of Missouri, has written 
a progress report, Five Years Under the New Missouri 
Constitution, published as a brochure of 27 pages by the 
Missouri Public Expenditure Survey, Jefferson City. After 
treating notable accomplishments under the constitution 
in some detail he writes: 

“That it has been possible to accomplish so much 
within such a short time is a tribute both to the 
framers of the document and to those in positions of 
responsibility in the state’s executive, legislative and 
judicial departments during these first crucial years. In a 
democracy, however, and especially in one as dynamic as 
ours, the job is never finished.” 


Mental Hygiene.—The New York State Departments 
of Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare have announced 
plans for a six-month preliminary study of the treatment 
needs for emotionally-disturbed, pre-delinquent, and 
psychopathic children. The study, which was to get under 
way November 1, will include exploration of problems 
presented by the three groups of children, a study of 
treatment facilities available in various states, and clar- 
ification and definition of the problem types of children 
in these categories. A small experimental treatment pro- 
gram may be established in conjunction with the study, 
which will utilize the services of existing voluntary 
agencies under contractual arrangements. 
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Income Tax Collections.—In State Tax Collections in 
1950, the Census Bureau reports that total state income 
tax collections reached a record high in fiscal 1950. The 
figure is due principally to higher personal income tax 
rates adopted in several states in 1949. Elsewhere, in at 
least twelve states, collections dropped from .o5 to go 
per cent, reflecting a nationwide decline in farm income 
during calendar year 1949. 

Corporate income tax collections also were lower, down 
almost one-tenth from the 1949 mark to somewhat above 
$600 million, although increases in corporate taxes in 
five states helped somewhat to lessen the over-all decline 
in revenue from this source. 


Oregon Tax Problems.—Oregon’s legislative interim 
committee has recommended amendment of the consti- 
tutional 6 per cent limitation on tax increases and 
abandonment by the state of the real property tax field. 
The committee proposes an increase in the tax base of 
any levying unit when a majority vote is cast for such 
increase but with the requirement that at least 40 per 
cent of registered voters express themselves on the issue. 
The report also favors repeal of the present exemptions 
in the corporation excise tax act in order to bring pub- 
lic utilities, cooperatives, and certain non-profit organi- 
zations operating businesses under the provisions of the 
act. 


Incodel Annual Meeting.—The annual meeting of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
(Incodel) was held September 11-12 at Shawnee on 
Delaware, Pennsylvania. Two important documents were 
presented. 

First was a report on utilization of the waters of the 
Delaware River Basin, prepared by Malcolm Pirnie and 
Associates, consulting engineers to Incodel. It set forth 
a specific, long-range engineering plan and blueprint for 
developing necessary water supplies and stream-flow 
regulation for the benefit of the four member states— 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. 

The second report, in effect, implemented the first. It 
consisted of a suggested draft of an interstate compact 
to establish a regional water authority which would 


finance, construct, operate, and maintain the facilities 
proposed in the Pirnie report. 


Fewer Michigan Forest Fires.—The Michigan Depar. 
ment of Conservation anticipates that damage from for. 
est fires will be at a record low this year. To date the 
department has suppressed 637 fires in which 4,218 acres 
were burned, as compared to 1,220 fires and 18,998 acres 
during the same period in 1949. 

Conservation officials attribute this year’s record to an 
extensive fire prevention program they are carrying on 
in Michigan schools, farm and club groups, and to a state 
law passed J. t year which makes it unlawful to bur 
rubbish or land or set fires of any kind outdoors withou 
a permit from a fire marshal or a conservation officer, 


Intergovernmental Relations Series 

The University of Minnesota Press has issued the first 
three volumes of its Intergovernmental Relations Series, 
edited by William Anderson, professor of political si- 
ence at that university, and Edward W. Weidner, as. 
sociate professor of political science at Michigan State 
College. Ten monographs in all will comprise the series. 
As explained by the publishers, the authors deal with 
such questions as: What is centralization? Is it real? If 
so, is it dangerous? Is it likely to undermine state and 
local self-government? Is the federal system on the way 
out? How do the various units of government work out 
their interrelations in administering such services as 
education, public health, highways, social welfare, agri- 
culture? Do the various levels of government join hands 
or conflict with each other in financing public services? 

The first three volumes are scholarly and valuable 
studies in three distinct fields: Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and the Courts by Forrest Talbott of Mankato 
State Teachers College; Intergovernmental Relations in 
Highways by R. A. Gomez, University of Arizona; and 
Intergovernmental Relations in Education by Robert L. 
Morlan, University of Redlands. The next five will treat 
intergovernmental relations in other, particular, func 
tional fields: public health, social welfare, employment 
security, agriculture, and fiscal affairs. The last two books 
will present broader analyses and generalizations by the 
two editors. The complete series of ten may be ordered 
from the University of Minnesota Press at $25, or indi- 
vidual volumes at prices ranging from $2.50 to $5 each. 
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The Central Problem of 
Civilian Defense: 


An Appraisal 


By JAMes M. Lanpis* 


HE CENTRAL problem of civilian defense is the 


rapid mobilization of matériel and personnel 
to the point or points of disaster. The threat 


of atomic bombing does not change the essence of 


that problem but, because of the scope of atomic 
disaster and the methods required for dealing with 
it, the nature of the problem is altered by require- 
ments for new training, more efficient matériel, and 
a greater power of mobilization. 

The forces that need to be mobilized remain the 
same as they were in World War II. It is the locali- 
ties that will bear the brunt of attack and thus must 
bear the prime burden of defense. But the thousand 
and one localities of the United States obviously 
cannot do a job of this type independently. They 
need direction and help with regard to training, 
financial aid for supplies and the maintenance of 
communications; and their own resources must be 
buttressed in time of disaster by those of their 
neighbors two and even four hundred miles away. 
The problem thus, although local in time of actual 
operations, is national in planning, direction, and 
coordination. How efficiently has it been met by the 
national plan proposed a few weeks ago by the ad- 
miunistrations 

Certain basic difficulties that attend national 
planning must in all fairness be recognized. The 
first is the apathy of the public as a whole. We in 
America, despite Pearl Harbor and Korea, are still 
disinclined to believe that nations will or dare 
attack us. We also tend still to believe in the efficacy 
of oceanic barriers and to doubt the ability of an 
enemy to bring war home to Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
or Detroit. We thus are willing to a degree to build 
armies, navies, and an air force, but civil defense 
presents a different picture. Relying as it must on 
unpaid civilian forces and driving deep into the 
habits of normal living, we hesitate to lodge in a 
national body authority to push states, more so 
localities, into forms of action traditionally a matter 
of their concern. Moreover, since the need for such 
action is, at best, problematical, and action at the 
national level for the time can result only in plan- 


*Mr. Landis was director of the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense in 1942 and 1943 during World War II. 


ning for something that may never happen, to vest 
authority and to provide money for such a Purpose 
smacks of ““boon-doggling.”’ The function of plan. 
ning for war can be given to military men and now 
even to scientists, but to give funds to civilian busy. 
bodies for such a purpose—and that is what they 
must be—looks too much like the WPA projects of 
the depression days. Indeed, to give political Wash. 
ington any real control over an army of 16 million 
civilian volunteers is far from palatable to our 
democratic ideals. 


oo is the basic reason why, in times even of a 
precarious peace, the national level of civilian de. 
fense inevitably will lag behind the state and local 
levels. It is, of course, doing so today, but I believe 
we should be pleased that the state level today is so 
far advanced over the national level rather than be 
too disturbed that national action lags so far behind 
the states. This activity of the states today is of great 
importance, for it makes possible in one significant 
way the eventual streamlining of a national plan 
that was impossible in the early days of World War 
II. In 1941 and 1942 some of the states were still 
basically inactive in the field of civilian defense. On 
the other hand, many of their great cities were in- 
tent on exerting themselves to the utmost. While 
Illinois and Ohio dawdled, Chicago and Cleveland 
went ahead. On the other hand, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey had effectively brought their cities with- 
in the framework of a state plan. The federal gov- 
ernment thus, on occasion, was forced to build lines 
of communication and direction that by-passed the 
states and went direct to the municipalities. Before 
the battles of Midway and the Coral Sea and be- 
fore the North African invasion, it was too danger 
ous to wait for some of the states to get really 
squared off for action. In 1942 our bomber produc 
tion, for example, was substantially centered in 
three cities on the Pacific Coast; the bombing of one 
factory in Detroit would have cut our tank produc 
tion in two. But the result of by-passing the states, 
(Continued on Page 256) 
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Civil Defense 


riMARY purposes of civil defense may be sum- 

marized as maximum protection of civilian 

lives and the nation’s productive capacity in 
event of war, and restoration of civilian communi- 
ties and industrial facilities if attacked. It is hoped, 
moreover, that preparation for such defense can 
contribute to factors which may make attack less 
inviting and therefore less likely. 

The basic concept in achieving these purposes 
envisages defensive measures in which vast numbers 
of civilians must participate. The states have the 
primary responsibility for the formulation and op- 
eration of civil defense plans, for organizing local 
defense councils, and for training the civilian popu- 
lation in numerous ways of saving life and minimiz- 
ing material destruction. 

Under this impetus every state has enacted civil 
defense legislation or has established a civil defense 
organization by executive direction. In sixteen states 
civil defense statutes enacted during World War II 
still are presumably in effect. “Twenty-one states 
passed new civil defense laws in 1949 and 1950. 
{nd in eleven states, civil defense planning has been 
launched by virtue of executive order. 

Forty states specifically vest the governor with 
over-all authority for the preparation and admin- 
istration of civil defense plans. In seven states these 
responsibilities rest ultimately with civil defense 
councils or commissions, and, in one, with the 
adjutant general. 

In most states a director of civil defense is ap- 
pointed by the governor and is directly responsible 
tohim. In others he may be selected by the defense 
council. Approximately twenty states employ their 
adjutant directors of civil 
twenty-six have civilian directors. 

Advisory councils have been authorized in thirty- 
eight states. These ordinarily are appointed by the 
governor and director in the preparation of civil 
defense programs. Their composition varies from 
state to state, but provision usually is made for rep- 
resentation of broad interests. A few states confine 
membership specifically to state officials. 

Under existing defense laws the governor com- 
monly is empowered to perform the following 
duties: 


generals as defense; 


1. Make, amend, and repeal necessary rules and 
regulations. 

2. Appoint a civil defense director, with whose as- 
sistance a comprehensive civil defense program 
is prepared. 

Receive and distribute necessary supplies and 
equipment. 


in the States 


{. Make necessary studies and surveys. 

5. Delegate authority to the civil defense director. 

6. Cooperate with other states and with political 
subdivisions in their own states in civil de- 
fense programs. 

The civil defense director is more specifically 
charged with responsibility for planning, organiza- 
tion, training programs, mobilization and direction 
of civil defense personnel, facilities, and activities. 

Civil defense in World War II meant, primarily, 
the protection of one’s own family, block, or city 
from destruction. Today, to a much greater degree, 
civil defense, according to the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, must be “an organized effort of 
the population as a whole to keep the country as a 
whole a going concern.” As a result, most states 
now are planning programs which authorize mutual 
aid agreements between communities and between 
states. They further contemplate the dispatching 
by state authorities of mobile aid battalions skilled 
in fire, police, or rescue work, to stricken areas either 
within or without a given state. 

At least twenty-nine states now provide for com- 
prehensive mutual aid programs between their po- 
litical subdivisions. Four others authorize limited 
forms of mutual aid. Thirteen already have em- 
powered such mutual aid to extend not only to their 
own political subdivisions but to communities in 
other states as well. 

Mobile support units to supply emergency aid to 
stricken areas have been authorized in fourteen 
states. This movement is spreading and may be a 
standard element of most civil defense plans. 

On an even wider basis the states envisage use of 
regional defense organization, either through in- 
formal agreements or interstate compacts. Eleven 
states have made specific provision for regional, 
interstate defense plans. Four additional states per- 
mit adjacent counties and cities of neighboring 
states to cooperate under the control of one civil 
defense director. Four others authorize regional de- 
fense organizations, but in “critical” areas alone. 

The following pages summarize briefly for each 
of the forty-eight states the progress being made in 
providing civil protection in case of emergency. 


ALABAMA 


Legislation has not yet been enacted in Alabama 
providing for civil defense. The October, 1950, ses- 
sion of the legislature will probably enact a civil 
defense statute based upon a bill prepared by the 
director of civilian defense, who is acting under an 
executive directive of the governor. 
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238 State Government 


ARIZONA 


Civil defense in Arizona is governed by legislation 
enacted in 1942 and supplemented by an executive 
proclamation in September, 1950. The Arizona 
Civilian Defense Board, advised and assisted by a 
civilian defense council, has over-all responsibility. 
In addition, the board is empowered to appoint an 
executive-secretary as its administrative officer. 

The county board of supervisors may subdivide 
sach county into local defense areas. The cities and 
towns within the county, however, comprise separate 
defense areas. State agencies are required to co- 
operate with the state board and assist county and 
local defense councils. Civil defense cooperation 
with Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico is 
planned. 

The governors of Arizona, Nevada, and California 
recently conferred and emphasized the need for co- 
operative state action, especially in the handling of 
refugees. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas’ program for civil defense is still in a 
formative state. Although the state civil defense 
agency has not yet been created, the governor has 
designated the adjutant general as director. Execu- 
tive heads of the various state departments have 
been urged to integrate their personnel and equip- 
ment into the over-all state plan. 

Local civil defense organizations are being formed 
now. County and municipal defense directors are to 
be selected by the county judge or the mayor. The 
state plan envisages a mutual aid program between 
not only the states’ political subdivisions but the 
communities of neighboring states as well. The 
Arkansas State Guard is to be mobilized upon the 
federalization of 75 per cent of the Arkansas Na- 
tional Guard. 

The governor or the director of civil defense is 
empowered to expend the governor's emergency 
fund to alleviate suffering in stricken areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


A special session of the legislature has just en- 
acted comprehensive civil defense legislation. Under 
the new iaw the governor recently appointed a direc- 
tor of civil defense who is authorized to cooperate 
with public officials in other states in preparing 
defense plans for any extreme emergency. One of 
the bills passed appropriates $475,000 to make the 
state ready against possible enemy action. 

In cooperating with other states the governor is 
empowered to execute plans for mutual aid and 
this authorization is to take effect immediately. 

The State Disaster Council, comprised of the gov- 
ernor and various other state officials, is charged 
with the responsibility of developing a plan for pre 


paredness in California. In addition, the disaster 
council is assisted by advisory committees on law en. 
forcement, fire services, medical services, radio. 
logical safety, utilities, and communications. 

Local and regional planning now is under way. 
Today, 212 cities and 52 counties, covering approx. 
imately 96 per cent of the population, have created 
disaster councils. The state also is divided region. 
ally to facilitate law enforcement and fire-fighting 
Mutual aid arrangements between California’s po- 
litical subdivisions are well-advanced. Integrated 
civil defense plans for municipalities in northern 
California and for the metropolitan area around 
Los Angeles are being formulated. 


COLORADO 


Colorado’s 1950 Civil Defense Act created a Ciyj] 
Defense Agency within the executive branch of the 
government. The director of civil defense is ap- 
pointed by and is responsible to the governor. The 
governor and director are assisted by an advisory 
council of fifteen members representing interested 
groups and geographical areas. The governor js 
given broad authority in general direction and con- 
trol of the Civil Defense Agency. He is permitted 
to enter into mutual aid arrangements with other 
states and to coordinate mutual assistance between 
political subdivisions of the state. 

Political subdivisions of the state are authorized 
to form civil defense organizations. Local civil de- 
fense directors are empowered to negotiate mutual 
assistance agreements with adjacent communities; 
with the approval of the governor, reciprocal mu- 
tual aid arrangements with communities of other 
states are sanctioned. Each subdivision is empow- 
ered to make the necessary appropriations for im 
plementing its civil defense organization. 


CONNECTICUT 

A comprehensive civil defense act was passed Sep- 
tember 19, 1950, to take effect immediately. It cre- 
ated an office of civil defense to which a director 
and assistant director already have been appointed. 
A working state organization is rapidly being 
brought together. 

Each of 169 communities now has a local co- 
ordinator of civil defense and approximately 60 
per cent of them have established local defense 
councils. An air-raid warning service is function- 
ing on a statewide basis. Amateur radio operators 
have been mobilized under an auxiliary state police 
unit. A voluntary police system—both state and 
local—is in operation throughout the state as are 
voluntary fire units. 

The law further provides for a civil defense ad- 
visory commission made up of state officials and five 
other persons appointed by the governor. 

The director of civil defense may, with the ap 
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yoval of the governor, enter into mutual aid ar- 
rangements with other states. He is further ‘Te- 
quired to prepare a comprehensive plan for civil 
defense and institute broad training programs. With 
the approval ol the governor he is to create mobile 
support units necessary to operation of the plan. 

A state guard was reactivated about a year ago 
and put on reserve duty. It is now ready for opera- 
tion when necessary. 


DELAWARE 

Civil defense in Delaware is governed by two 
statutes enacted during World War II and sup- 
plemented by an executive order of the governor in 
ig30. The present office of civil defense was cre- 
ated pursuant to this executive directive. { nder the 
1gq1 statute, as amended, the governor is empow- 
ered to create a state council of defense. This coun- 
cil, which employs an executive director, has gen- 
eral supervision over civil defense planning within 
the state. It cooperates with the local councils and 
with similar councils in other states. 

Both local and regional civil defense offices can be 
established within the discretion of the state coun- 
cl. Local councils are empowered to act jointly 
with other councils in civil defense planning. Dis- 
trict councils can be established in critical defense 
areas; they are required to cooperate with local gov- 
ernment agencies and with the state council. 


FLORIDA 


Civil defense in Florida is governed by the State 
Defense Council Act of 1943, supplemented in 1950 
by an executive order. The 1943 statute empowered 
the governor to appoint to this council members 
who, in turn, were authorized to prepare a civil 
defense plan and appoint an exe utive director. 
[he attorney general and the adjutant general are 
ex-oficio members of the council. 

In addition, Florida’s civil defense plan is decen- 
tralized on a regional, county, and local basis. Three 
regional councils have been formed in “critical” 
areas. County defense councils have been formed 
in forty-nine of the sixty-seven counties. Local de- 
fense councils are to be appointed by the county 
councils when this is believed necessary. ‘Thirteen 
cities have been authorized to appoint mobile re- 
serve battalions consisting of 500 men and women 
trained in first aid, fire, and rescue work. Plans now 
are progressing to coordinate Florida’s civil defense 
programs with those of Georgia and Alabama. Five 
regional and fourteen subsidiary blood banks also 
have been established. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia’s civil defense plans are not yet com- 
pleted. The adjutant general has been named di- 
rector of civil defense. A preliminary civil defense 


plan is now being formulated, and the legislature is 
expected to enact civil defense legislation in 1951. 
To date, twenty-nine cities have been asked to ap- 
point local civil defense directors. A defense director 
has been selected for the greater Atlanta area, and 
plans are being formulated for civil defense there. 


IDAHO 


Idaho's civil defense organization was reactivated 
by executive proclamation in August, 1950. The 
executive directive of the governor established the 
State Council of Defense, which had been abolished 
in 1945. The council has the primary responsibility 
of formulating a civil defense program in Idaho. 
The original statute authorized a council of fifty 
members, although recent proposals have suggested 
a smaller organization. The attorney general has 
ruled, however, that no funds are available to meet 
the expenses incurred by the council. 

The statute authorizes establishment of local 
councils of defense at either municipal or county 
level. The attorney general has ruled that local 
civil defense expenses are authorized out of cur- 
rent expense funds, regardless of the lack of bud- 
getary provision for such payments. 


ILLINOIS 


The civil defense program of Illinois is governed 
by an executive order issued on November 28, 1949. 
The adjutant general has been designated the direc- 
tor and has been given the responsibility of prepar- 
ing and coordinating state-wide civil defense plan- 
ning. Department heads and chairmen of commis- 
sions have been urged to prepare plans utilizing 
their personnel and equipment. 

Mayors and county sheriffs have been given the 
responsibility of preparing local civil defense pro- 
grams. The 1951 legislature is expected to enact 
provisions fostering mutual aid arrangements be- 
tween political subdivisions of Illinois and those of 
neighboring states. Plans now are being prepared 
to replace the Illinois National Guard with a state 
guard. The state has been divided into zones and 
sub-zones to facilitate military assistance if the re- 
sources of stricken areas are deemed inadequate. 


INDIANA 


The Civil Defense Act of 1949 created a state de- 
partment of civil defense and vested the governor 
with over-all authority. An advisory council is to 
assist the governor in the preparation of a civil de- 
fense plan. ‘The superintendent of state police has 
been designated director of civil defense. 

Mayors of Indiana municipalities have been au- 
thorized to appoint local defense directors. These 
directors may enter into mutual aid arrangements 
with other communities and, on the governor’s ap- 
proval, with political subdivisions of other states. 
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The statute permits the governor to create mo- 
bile reserve battalions which will be used to rein- 
force local agencies in case of emergency. Local 
municipalities are required to assign personnel from 
local police and fire departments. 


IOWA 

The civil defense of Iowa is governed by the 1943 
Emergency War Act, supplemented by a 1945 act 
which created the lowa Development Commission. 
The attorney general recently ruled both statutes 
still in effect. The lowa Development Commission 
has appointed a civil defense director, its chief ad- 
ministrative officer in civil defense. The commis- 
sion and the director are advised by an Iowa Civil 
Defense Advisory Council of fourteen members. 

County defense councils have been authorized, 
and to date forty counties have appointed councils 
to assist the county defense chairmen who have been 
appointed by the governor. The county councils 
determine the need for local defense organizations. 
Both counties and cities are empowered to ap- 
propriate necessary funds to implement their civil 
defense organizations. Intercommunity and intra- 
community mutual aid is encouraged. The counties 
now are engaged in a health survey to determine 
the number of doctors, dentists, nurses, etc., avail- 
able in case of disaster. 


KANSAS 


The State Council of Defense Act of 1941 governs 
civil defense in Kansas. This statute authorized 
the governor to create by proclamation a state 
council of defense consisting of himself, various de- 
partment heads, and prominent citizens of the state. 
The adjutant general has been named coordinator 
of civil defense, with the council to assist in the 
coordination of state and local activities relating to 
national and state defense. 

Local municipalities are empowered to establish 
local defense councils with duties corresponding to 
those of the state council. These councils are per- 
mitted to act jointly with other local councils to 
facilitate mutual aid and assistance. 

The 1941 statute also authorized the governor to 
organize a state guard upon the federalization of 
the Kansas National Guard. 


KENTUCKY 


A Kentucky statute enables the state to set up an 
active militia of 2,000 members when and if the 
National Guard is mobilized in part or in its en- 
tirety. This procedure was followed in World War 
II and proved quite effective. 

In addition a very comprehensive civil defense 
plan was completed in January, 1950, which con- 
templates utilizing the National Guard while under 
state control, but using the active militia when the 


Guard is federalized. More than a year ago the goy. 
ernor appointed a civil defense director to ¢. 
ordinate all state agencies and to prepare plans for 
over-all civil defense in case of emergency. 


LOUISIANA 


The main framework of civil defense in Louisiana 
is determined by the 1950 Civilian Defense Act. 
This statute gives the governor broad authority. He 
is authorized to create a civil defense agency under 
the adjutant general and, upon the latter’s recom. 
mendation, to appoint a director of civil defense. In 
addition, the statute provides for a Civil Defense 
Advisory Council of nine members, appointed by 
the governor to assist him, the adjutant general, and 
the state civil defense director on all defense 
matters. 

Local and regional civil defense organizations are 
being established. The governor appoints the city 
or parish civil defense director on the recommenda- 
tion of the mayor or president of the police jury. 
Mutual aid arrangements are permitted between po- 
litical subdivisions of the state. The adjutant gen- 
eral and the civil defense director, however, are em- 
powered to make mutual aid arrangements between 
political subdivisions of neighboring states. The 
state has been divided into nine regions and, by 
June, 1950, five regional directors had been ap- 
pointed. The governor has been given power to 
appoint mobile reserve battalions to serve not only 
in Louisiana but in neighboring states as well. 

The state legislature appropriated $40,000 for 
the administration of the Civilian Defense Act. 


MAINE 

The Maine Civil Defense and Public Safety Act of 
1949 gave the governor general direction and con- 
trol over the civil defense organization of the state. 
In addition to extensive power in the formulation 
and preparation of civil defense plans, he is em- 
powered to appoint the civil defense director. The 
statute authorized the governor to appoint an ad- 
visory council to advise him and the director in all 
civil defense planning. 

Cities and counties are empowered to appoint 
local civil defense directors. The statute recommends 
that local directors begin surveying facilities for 
handling refugees from the Boston and New York 
metropolitan areas in case of atomic bombing. Local 
civil defense organizations are permitted to enter 
into mutual aid arrangements with neighboring 
localities and, upon approval by the governor, with 
political subdivisions of other states. 

The governor is authorized to form mobile bat- 
talions for use not only within Maine but adjacent 
states as well. Plans are being formulated for acti 
vating the state guard upon the absorption of the 
National Guard in the federal service. 
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MARYLAND 

The Maryland Civil Defense Act of 1949 created 
a civil defense agency under the office of the adjutant 
general. The director of civil defense is appointed by 
the adjutant general and is subject to his direction 
and control. The governor is authorized to appoint 
4 five-man advisory council to assist him, the adju- 
tant general, and the director on all matters pertain- 
ing to civil defense. In the event of disaster beyond 
local control, the governor is authorized to assume 
direct operational control over all or any part of the 
civil defense functions of the state. 

[The governor may appoint, in cooperation with 
local authorities, civil defense directors for the po- 
litical subdivisions of the state and delegate neces- 
sary powers to them. To date, county defense direc- 
tors have been appointed in twenty-two of the 
twenty-four counties. Coordination of civil defense 
activities on a regional level has been planned by 
five counties surrounding Baltimore. 

[he civil defense director, operating under the 
adjutant general, can form mutual aid pacts for 
reciprocal civil defense aid and assistance between 
political subdivisions of the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts director of civil defense is ap- 
pointed by the governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the executive council. The governor is also 
empowered to appoint an unpaid advisory council 
to serve in an advisory capacity on civil defense 
planning. During periods of emergency, he is given 
broad authority over the facilities and resources of 
the state and its citizens. 

Local and regional defense organizations are ap- 
proved. Municipalities can appoint defense direc- 
tors and make necessary appropriations. The gov- 
ernor, in cooperation with local authorities, also 
may appoint metropolitan area directors. The direc- 
tor of civil defense recently announced that Massa- 
chusetts will be subdivided into nine regions. 

Mutual assistance between political subdivisions 
of the state is permitted. Subject to the governor's 
approval, mutual aid plans can be formulated with 
political subdivisions of neighboring states. The 
legislature appropriated $15,000 to get the civil de- 
lense office organized. 


MICHIGAN 

The Michigan Civil Defense Act passed in 1943 
authorized the establishment of a Michigan War 
Council which serves in an advisory capacity to the 
governor. The governor also is empowered to ap- 
point the director of civil defense. 

Local and county defense organizations are au- 
thorized and empowered to make necessary appro- 
priations. The civil defense director may recom- 


mend, and the governor may appoint, county and 
municipal civil defense councils. Each political sub- 
division is authorized to negotiate reciprocal aid 
agreements with other subdivisions of the state. 
Recently, Detroit suburbs began negotiations which 
envisage coordinating their defense resources in case 
of atomic attack. 

Technical advisory committees have been ap- 
pointed on communications, fire, food inspection, 
government, highways, medical and health provi- 
sions, police, power, gas, oil, public works, trans- 
portation, veterans, and welfare. Plans are being 
prepared for formation of a state guard to replace 
the Michigan National Guard. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota does not at present have civil defense 
legislation passed by the legislature. A tentative 
program has been formulated, however, and on this 
basis a complete civil defense organization is being 
organized. The state civil defense director is ap- 
pointed by and is responsible to the governor 
through the adjutant general. A state Civil Defense 
Commission is to be formed, consisting of the adju- 
tant general, the fire marshal, and the heads of the 
departments of administration, conservation, health, 
highways, social welfare, and agriculture. In addi- 
tion, the governor is empowered, under this tenta- 
tive proposal, to appoint an advisory committee to 
advise the commission and director on all civil de- 
fense matters. 

Minnesota’s proposed civil defense plan is sub- 
divided into local, county, and district organiza- 
tions. There are to be ten districts, composed of 
counties and each headed by a district director ap- 
pointed by the state director of civil defense. Each 
county has a defense director appointed by the 
county commissioners. The mayor of each muni- 
cipality is authorized to appoint a local director. 
The district and county directors are appointed for 
tactical, coordinative purposes, not administrative. 

To date, 265 municipalities have appointed local 
civil defense directors and planning boards. In addi- 
tion, disaster relief teams and the ground observer 
corps is nearing complete organization. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The governor of Mississippi has been vested with 
over-all authority for civil defense. He is advised 
and counseled by the Mississippi Civilian Defense 
Council, of which he is chairman. The vice-chair- 
man has been designated the state director of civil 
defense. He is responsible to the governor and, un- 
der the supervision of the council, formulates plans 
and procedures for civil defense. The director is to 
be assisted by five deputy directors. 

Both municipal and county civil defense councils 
have been established. Municipal councils in cities 
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over 10,000 have sole responsibility for the organiza- 
tion of their staffs. They also are empowered to 
appoint local directors. County civil defense coun- 
cils consist of officials and mayors of towns under 
10,000. Their duties and responsibilities parallel 
those of the municipal councils. 

Local councils may be called upon by the state 
director for service within their local jurisdictions 
or to assist neighboring councils in meeting emer- 
gency situations. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri plan for civil defense has not yet 
been completed. The 1941 Civil Defense Law has 
been reactivated by proclamation of the governor, 
and a civil defense director appointed. A state coun- 
cil of defense has been approved to assist the di- 
rector. 

Municipal civil defense plans now are being 
formulated. St. Louis and Kansas City have adopted 
a defense program, and regional defense areas 
around these two cities are being set up. It is ex- 
pected that the 1951 state legislature will prepare 
a comprehensive civil defense act with necessary 
appropriations. Interstate cooperation with neigh- 
boring states is expected to be authorized. 


MONTANA 


Montana’s civil defense program today is gov- 
erned by the Disaster Relief Act of 1949. This act, 
while designed to deal primarily with natural dis- 
asters, formulates a plan which could be adapted to 
civil defense needs. Nevertheless, the governor has 
appointed a council to prepare a civil defense plan 
and to act in an advisory capacity to him on all civil 
defense matters. 

Until a civil defense plan has been enacted, Mon- 
tana will rely upon the disaster relief plan adopted 
in 1949. This authorizes formation of a state disaster 
relief council as well as local councils. The state is 
divided into six sectors, with the National Guard 
designated as the coordinating agency. Legislation 
is being prepared to activate state guards upon the 
federalization of the Montana National Guard. 

A recent International Conference on Civil De- 
fense has been held by the governors of Alaska, 
Idaho, North Dakota, Oregon, and Washington, 
together with representatives of Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Saskatchewan. 


NEBRASKA 

The governor, as authorized by the 1950 Civil 
Detense Act, has created a Nebraska Advisory De- 
fense Committee by proclamation. It is charged with 
the responsibility of coordinating state and local 
defense activities and is empowered to appoint a 
civil defense director, responsible for the administra- 
tion and execution of the civil defense plan. 


Local, county, and regional civil defense organj. 
zations are planned. The thirteen regional districts 
have not yet been fully organized, although the 
county and municipal organization is now under 
way. Interstate cooperation with neighboring states 
is being planned, and it is expected that a state 
guard of 1,250 men will be activated to replace the 
Nebraska National Guard. 


NEVADA 

The adjutant general has been designated dj. 
rector of civil defense. A State Disaster and Defense 
Council also has been formed, to assist in prepara- 
tion and coordination of state defense plans. De. 
partment heads have been directed to prepare ad. 
vance plans which contemplate use of available 
personnel and equipment necessary to assist com- 
munities whose resources are inadequate. 

Cities and counties have been urged to prepare 
civil defense plans envisaging mutual aid and as. 
sistance with adjacent communities. Questionnaires 
recently were sent to municipalities requesting in- 
formation on fire control equipment, housing, and 
transportation facilities. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Civil defense legislation in New Hampshire em- 
powers the governor to appoint a state director of 
civil defense with the advice and consent of the 
council. An advisory council of eighteen has been 
selected to advise the governor and the director on 
all matters relating to civil defense. The law accords 
broad powers to the governor, including general 
direction and control of the state civil defense 
agency and authority to assume direct operational 
control over all or part of the civil defense organiza- 
tion in event of a disaster beyond local control. 

Local municipalities are authorized to appoint 
civil defense directors, and communities are en- 
couraged to cooperate with other localities within 
the state for reciprocal civil defense aid. Coopera- 
tion with political subdivisions of other states can 
be arranged if approved by the state director. The 
statute also authorizes formation of mobile reserve 
battalions which would be available not only in 
New Hampshire but neighboring states. This, how- 
ever, depends upon the existence of statutes which 
will protect the personnel and equipment supplied 
by New Hampshire. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Civil Defense Act is one of the 
most complete. The civil defense director is ap 


pointed by and is responsible to the governor 
through the chief of staff, State Department of De- 
lense, for all civil defense activities. Although the 
director is responsible for the preparation of a civil 
defense program, he is assisted by a technical ad- 
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yisory Committee representing state departments 
and specialists in fields relating to civil defense. 

New Jersey is subdivided into five areas to pro- 
vide decentralization of direction and to provide 
for coordination and more effective control. The 
civil defense plan provides for the formation of civil 
defense councils in localities other than counties. 
Adjacent communities are urged to cooperate and 
are permitted to unite under one joint civil defense 
council. Local authorities also are empowered to 
make emergency appropr lations. 

In addition to the creation of mobile aid battal- 
ions for service within the state, New Jersey and 
New York recently agreed to a plan for mutual as- 
sistance including an exchange of civil defense per- 
sonnel. (The mutual assistance agreement with 
New York is described elsewhere in this issue.) The 
central and southern areas bordering Philadelphia 
A survey 
plans for 


have discussed problems of reciprocal aid. 
of housing facilities and preliminary 
evacuating civilians was initiated recently. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico has not yet enacted civil defense 
legislation. In its absence, the governor, by executive 
order, has appointed the adjutant general to be 
director of civil defense. The legislature which con- 
yvenes in January is expected to enact legislation 
creating a Civilian Defense Department in the of- 
fice of the adjutant general. 

Local civil defense organizations have been or- 
eanized. To date, thirty-five cities, towns, and vil- 
lazes have enacted or reactivated a 1941 model 
ordinance for civil defense. Albuquerque and Los 
\lamos have adopted comprehensive civil defense 
ordinances. 


NEW YORK 


The New York state civil defense plan vests over- 
all authority in the Civil Defense Commission, con- 
sisting of nine members. The commission is author- 
ied to formulate an over-all state civil defense plan 
and to appoint a civil defense director. 

Local and county civil defense organizations are 
permitted and encouraged to consolidate under one 
unified civil defense organization. The local politi- 
cal subdivisions can appropriate up to $1,000 per 
fiscal year for civil defense activities. To date, fifty- 
five cities have named civil defense directors; only 
three counties have selected county directors. 

The commission is authorized to enter into mu- 
ual aid arrangements with other states subject to 
the approval of the governor. (The mutual assist- 
ance agreement with New Jersey is described else- 
A Joint Legislative Committee 
4 proposal to 


where in this issue. 
to study military ns is considering a 
permit employment of the state guard outside New 


York. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The present structure of civil defense in North 
Carolina is based upon statutes enacted during 
World War II and supplemented by an executive 
order issued in July, 1950. The over-all authority 
is vested in a State Council of Civil Defense’ con- 
sisting of six men with the governor as chairman. 
The state council, with approval of the governor, 
has appointed a state defense director as the full 
time administrative officer. 

Local civilian defense organizations have been 
urged to form civil defense councils and to arrange 
for inter-community assistance. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


An executive order, issued March 9, 1950, de- 
clared the need for a civil defense plan and author- 
ized the adjutant general, assisted by a Voluntary 
Defense Committee, to prepare a tentative proposal 
for civil defense. Various state departments and 
commissions are preparing to coordinate their per- 
sonnel and equipment in the over-all state plan. 
The adjutant general, as director of civil defense, 
has urged local communities to prepare civil defense 
plans which would provide for mutual aid between 
political subdivisions of the state. 


OHIO 
The Civil Defense Act of 1949 provided for the 
creation, control, and maintenance of a civilian de- 
fense section and an Ohio defense corps in the 
adjutant general’s department. The adjutant gen- 
eral has been designated director of civil defense, 
assisted by an eleven-man Civil Defense Advisory 
Council. Membership on this council has been se- 
lected to achieve broad interest representation. 
Each county and municipality has been empow- 
ered to establish a local civil defense organization 
under the control of a civil defense director ap- 
pointed by the executive head of the county or the 
municipality. Political subdivisions are empowered 
to arrange mutual assistance agreements with 
neighboring communities, and, upon the governor’s 
approval, with localities outside the state. Sixteen 
mobile reserve battalions are to be formed, not only 
to supply specialist assistance in case of attack, but 
also to replace the National Guard. To date, sur- 
veys have been made of civil aviation resources, in- 
dustrial plant protection, fire defense organizations, 
and transportation facilities. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Disaster Relief Plan, accepted by 
the governor in an executive order in March, 1948, 
governs the present civil defense organization of the 
state. The governor has appointed the Commission 
of Public Safety as coordinator of all disaster relief. 
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The various state departments are working with the 
coordinator to facilitate use of department person- 
nel and equipment in the over-all state plan. In case 
of a disaster of “significant magnitude” the depart- 
ments are to place their equipment at the disposal 
of the coordinator. Military liaison between the 
National Guard and the coordinator of disaster re- 
lief is supplied by a representative of the military 
department. 


OREGON 


The Oregon Civil Defense Act, 1949, authorized 
creation of a civil defense agency and vested the 
governor with over-all control. The governor has 
appointed a state director and also an advisory 
council of fifteen members to assist and advise him 
and the director in formulating a civil defense pro- 
gram. The director is assisted by five deputy direc- 
tors, who constitute the state staff for civil defense. 

Oregon is divided into seven areas to facilitate 
organization, provide decentralization of direction, 
and provide for coordination and effective control. 
Local civil defense organizations are being worked 
out with the local director appointed by the mayor 
or executive authority. 

The governor is empowered to enter into mutual 
aid arrangements with other states and to coordi- 
nate reciprocal assistance plans between political 
subdivisions within the state. Upon proclamation of 
an emergency, the governor is authorized to call out 
mobile reserve battalions which could serve in 
Oregon as well as neighboring states. The statute 
also authorizes formation of a National Guard Re- 
serve force to replace the Oregon National Guard. 
The legislature appropriated $25,000 for the estab- 
lishment of the Civil Defense Agency. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The present Civil Defense Committee of seven 
men was appointed by the governor on December 
5, 1949. The Civil Defense Act passed during the 
World War II was dissolved by proclamation of the 
governor in 1945. The Civil Defense Committee has 
begun initial planning for civil defense, assisted by 
the Technical Committee. Legislation resembling 
the civil defense laws enacted by the neighboring 
states and embodying the recommendations of the 
committee is being prepared by the attorney gen- 
eral. 

County defense organization is well under way. 
Civil defense coordinators have been appointed in 
all of the sixty-seven counties, and the civil defense 
organization in each county is being perfected. Co- 
ordination of civil defense resources between coun- 
ties is handled by the commonwealth office. City 
and township coordinators also have been ap- 
pointed. County defense councils, assisted by munic- 
ipal defense agencies, are to organize mobile reserve 


battalions for use in stricken areas. Regional oy. 
ganization has been encouraged. In the Philadelphia 
area, the five surrounding counties are participating 
in interstate conferences contemplating mutual aid 
and assistance. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Civil defense in Rhode Island is planned and ¢o. 
ordinated by a State Council of Defense Consisting 
of nineteen members appointed by the governor. 
The adjutant general has been appointed temporan 
head of civil defense. However, upon appointment 
of the council, it will select a civilian as director. 
The council has general powers over the prepara. 
tion of a comprehensive civil defense program and 
is empowered to cooperate with similar councils jp 
other states. 

Each city and town, with the approval of the goy. 
ernor, may establish local councils of defense. Re. 
gional or district councils can be established by th 
state council in critical defense areas. The governor 
is given broad authority during periods of emer. 
gency and is empowered to require local police and 
firemen to serve in other communities in case of 
disaster. In addition, the governor may, with the 
approval of the state council and upon agreement 
with United States naval or military authorities, es. 
tablish defense areas and promulgate rules and regu. 
lations for the safety of the inhabitants. Evacuation 
orders also can be promulgated. é 

The legislature appropriated $10,000 for the pur. 
pose of executing this act. It is expected that a State 
Guard will be organized to replace the Rhode 
Island National Guard upon its federalization. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The South Carolina Civil Defense Act, 1950, 
vested the governor with over-all civil defense au- 
thority. It created a Civil Defense Agency within 
the executive branch. The adjutant general has 
been designated director of civil defense ex officio. 
The director is responsible to the governor for exe- 
cuting the program. 

Fach incorporated city or town is empowered to 
organize a Civil Defense Council, whose chairman 
will be appointed by the state director of civil de. 
fense. The local plan must be approved by him. 
The adjutant general has completed a survey listing 
the AM and FM broadcasting stations, the state 
highway patrol radio system, amateur broadcasting 
stations, and commercial and municipal airports. 
The legislature appropriated $10,000 for the pur- 
poses of the act. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The 1949 Civil Defense Act gave the governor 
over-all responsibility for civil defense. He is em- 
powered to appoint a civil defense director who is 
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Civil Defense in the States 


the executive head of the Civil Defense Agency. The 
governor and director are assisted by a Civil Defense 
Advisory Council, of which the governor is chair- 
man. 

Local civil defense organizations have been cre- 
ated and their directors appointed by the executive 
heads of the municipalities. Municipalities are en- 
couraged to provide for mutual aid agreements with 
adjacent communities. Reciprocal programs with 
communities of neighboring states are permitted, 
subject to the governor’s approval. Municipalities 
also are authorized to make appropriations for civil 
defense. In addition, the governor can establish 
mobile reserve battalions to serve in South Dakota 
and other states. The legislature appropriated 
$20,000 for the establishment of a civil defense 
agency. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee has not yet enacted a civil defense law, 
but it is expected that the legislature in its 1951 ses- 
sion will adopt a comprehensive statute. The tenta- 
tive program has been prepared by virtue of an 
executive order of the governor. This directive ap- 
pointed the adjutant general as acting director of 
civil defense. 

The proposed civil defense program vests over-all 
authority in the governor, to whom the civil defense 
director is responsible. The governor is empowered 
to appoint an advisory council of ten to assist him 
in civil defense planning. The program contem- 
plates utilization of existing state departments, their 
personnel, and equipment. These include the de- 
partments of safety, public welfare, public health, 
highways, and education. 

Civil defense is planned on a local level as well. 
The mayor is empowered to appoint the local de- 
fense director and an advisory council. The local 
municipalities are authorized to arrange mutual aid 
and assistance agreements with other cities. 


TEXAS 


The Texas civilian defense plan was placed in 
operation by executive action of the governor on 
July 18, 1950. The executive secretary to the gov- 
ernor has been named coordinator of disaster relief 
and civil defense. The governor has appointed a 
Disaster Relief and Civil Defense Council consist- 
ing of representatives of the various state agencies. 
The adjutant general is the governor's representa- 
live in charge of the state’s military establishment 
and coordinates the Texas National Guard with the 
over-all plan for civil defense. 

Fifteen district headquarters have been estab- 
lished to coordinate pre-emergency planning and 
actual operation of the state forces during and im- 
mediately following any type of disaster. Numerous 
local civil defense organizations have been estab- 
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lished, with the mayor or county judge recognized 
as the local coordinator. Cooperation between city 
and county defense planning is encouraged. Dallas 
and the surrounding counties have begun prelim- 
inary planning on reciprocal aid. 

A public informative program is well under way 
to inform citizens of plans and problems of civil 
defense. 


UTAH 


Civil defense in Utah is governed by the State 
Council of Defense Act, passed in 1941. Under this 
statute the governor is authorized to create a state 
Council of Defense of seven members. The council 
is given broad, over-all control over the program 
and is empowered to appoint an executive director. 
An Advisory Council has been approved, and plan- 
ning now is under way to establish a civil defense 
agency. 

Both local and regional civil defense organiza- 
tions are authorized. The local councils, under the 
supervision of a director, are encouraged to act 
jointly with neighboring communities. District or 
regional councils have been approved for “critical” 
defense areas. The 1941 statute also permits the 
governor, upon federalization of the National 
Guard, to organize and maintain necessary military 
forces which can be used outside Utah if needed. 


VERMONT 


Vermont's civil defense legislation provides only 
a broad framework, the details yet to be worked out. 
A Civil Defense Agency is authorized to be formed 
within the Department of Safety. The agency is to 
be an Advisory Council consisting of the governor, 
commissioner of public safety, and adjutant general. 
The Advisory Council is given the responsibility of 
adopting a civil defense plan which contemplates 
the coordination of all civil defense functions of the 
state. Local civil defense organizations also are ap- 
proved and are to cooperate closely with the over- 
all state program. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia's civil defense is based upon a 1942 stat- 
ute. This law designates the governor as director of 
civil defense and authorizes him to appoint a co- 
ordinator or executive office. The governor is given 
the responsibility of . preparing a comprehensive 
civil defense program, and is assisted by a State 
Council of Defense, which serves in an advisory 
capacity. This council consists of the heads of the 
various departments and agencies appointed by the 
governor. 

Regional and local councils are authorized by the 
governor. Local councils are formed by the execu- 
tive head of the city, town, or county. In August, 

(Continued on Page 257) 




















Interstate Civil Defense 
Cooperation’* 


By LEONARD DREYFUSS 


State Civil Defense Director of New Jersey 
and Chairman, Eastern Conference of 
State Civil Defense Directors 


IsTORY WAS made when, on September 22nd last, in New York City, Governor Alfred E. 


Driscoll of New Jersey and Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York signed an agree- 
ment that their states would come to the aid of each other in any extreme emergency or 
when the catastrophe was such that either state required help from beyond its own border. 

This agreement, set forth on the opposite page, is surprisingly simple in language and has the 
great merit of brevity not usually found in such documents. This is all the more interesting be- 
cause both governors are lawyers! 

There are nine paragraphs that accompany the document, defining its terms, and they also are 
set forth on the opposite page. The civil defense directors of the two states are to work out the de- 
tails of the plan based upon these nine stipulations and then report back to their respective gov- 
ernors. 

This agreement, in my judgment, is a long step forward in interstate cooperation and might 
well serve as a pattern for the entire United States. 


[_— ARE many things in which states can work together and for which the agreement can 
be a guide. For instance, in New Jersey, should there be a major catastrophe, we plan to divert 
all traffic from main routes so as to allow rescue squi ads and ambulances into the stricken area, and 
also to provide quick exit for evacuees. These main routes usually continue into another state and 
a terrific bottleneck would ensue unless the neighboring state followed the same procedure. 

In New Jersey, we are planning a vast transportation system to be ready in case of emergency. 
We are now engaged in inventorying all fleets of trucks. They will have instruction of how they 
are to proceed in the event of an emergency so declared by the governor. Many corporations 
have fleets of trucks in both New York and New Jersey, and a more efficient result will be ob- 
tained by working it out on a bi-state basis. 

There are many problems that need to be thought through. Just to mention one, New York 
might call upon New Jersey for several hundred auxiliary policemen. These citizens, who serve 
without pay, have a right to expect that they will be covered by compensation insurance, should 
they be injured or killed in the line of duty. New York and New Jersey expect to call a meeting 
shortly of the presidents of casualty insurance companies, the purpose being to arrive at a low- 
rate premium to cover these men in an emergency. 


I COULD cover many pages with examples of howthe states have a mutual interest in innumerable 
defense plans, but I think it will be apparent from all of the above that New York and New Jer- 
sey have acted wisely in their decision to develop a mutual aid pact. 

It now remains for the defense directors of the two states to solve, clearly and in detail, all. of 
the puzzling situations confronting the Interstate Agreement, and then place a workable and mu- 
tually agreeable plan on the desks of their respective governors. 


*An example of interstate cooperation in civil defense. 
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New York - New Jersey 
Mutual Aid Agreement 


(Text of Agreement and Brief) 


OR THE purpose of protection of the people of 
their respec tive States, in the event of enemy 
action, the Governors of the States of New 
York and New Jersey have today agreed as follows: 

1. The prompt, full, and effective utilization of 
the resources of their respective States are essential 
to the safety and welfare of the people, and all such 
resources, Whether of personnel, equipment, or sup- 
ilies, shall be incorporated into the plan of mutual 
aid now being developed between the Civil Defense 
Agencies of the two States, subject to the approval 
of the two Governors. 

2. The work of the respective Civil Defense Agen- 
cies in developing mutual aid shall include evacua- 
tion and reception of injured and homeless persons, 
as well as the exchange of medical, fire, police, pub- 
lic utility, reconnaissance, welfare, transportation 
and communications personnel, equipment, sup- 
plies, and such additional services and facilities as 
shall be necessary. 

3. The Chiefs of Staff to the two Governors shall 
proc eed, in support of Civil Defense, in the develop- 
ment of detailed agreements and plans for mutual 
military aid, subject to the approval of the two Gov- 
ernors. ) 

,. The Governors will recommend to the Legis- 
latures of the respective States, all legislation which 
may be found to be necessary to fulfill the purposes 
of this agreement. 

20 September 1950 
s. Thomas E. Dewey SS. 


Alfred E. Driscoll 


Note: See attached explanatory material describing the above 
agreement in greater detail. 

Brier FOR GOVERNORS DEWEY AND DRISCOLL 

1. It is recommended that the scope of the agree- 
ment be all-inclusive, embracing full support by all 
the resources of the two states, their personnel, 
equipment and supplies. Specifically, the Civil De- 
fense Agencies should be authorized to agree to send 
medical, fire, police, public works, rescue, public 
utility, reconnaissance, welfare, transportation and 
communications personnel, equipment and supplies 
man agreed scale to assist one another in an emer- 
gency. An agreed plan for the reception of evacuees 
i stipulated numbers would be included. In addi- 
tion, the State National Guard commanders would 
be authorized to deve lop a plan for mutual emer- 
gency support by troops under command of the 
State. 


2. Each State should agree to extend to the Civil 
Defense forces of the other operating in its territory 
under the mutual aid plan, the same powers and 
immunities accorded to its own forces. 

3. Mutual Aid forces would be under command 
of their regular leaders, but as units would come 
under operational control of the designated Civil 
Defense authorities of the State receiving assistance. 

4. The type of disaster envisioned is too great to 
permit of picayune charges by one State for the 
assistance rendered, and the accounting would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. It is therefore 
recommended that: 

(a) Each State bear the cost of its own forces, 
with the stipulation, however, that support of 
visiting forces during operations be provided by 
the State receiving assistance. This support would 
include fuel and expendable supplies as well as 
food, shelter and similar amenities for personnel. 

(b) No charge should be made for the “basic 
load” of expendable items brought in by the visi- 
tors, such as fire extinguishers, medical supplies, 
blasting material, etc. 

(c) Any bulk resupply of visiting forces, pro- 
vided by their own State, should be paid for by 
the State receiving assistance. This would apply 
to bulk supply of items such as medical supplies, 
blankets, food, etc. 

(d) Each State would provide insurance pro- 
tection (compensation) against injury or loss of 
life, for its own forces, whether operating at home 
or in a neighboring state. 

(ec) Damage or loss of equipment would be 
borne by the State owning the equipment. 

(Note: It will be necessary to introduce legisla- 

tion in New York covering the payment of insur- 

ance, compensation for loss, and other aspects of 
this item, as between the State and the cities and 
counties.) 

5- There will be no charge for the transportation 
of evacuees during the period of emergency. How- 
ever, the State sending the evacuees should reim- 
burse its neighbor for all expenses which the neigh- 
bor, under its own evacuation plan, would have to 
pay the non-governmental agencies or individuals. 
There would be no charge for the services of gov- 
ernmental employees or civil defense welfare work- 
ers or other volunteers. 

(Continued on Page 257) 














The United States Civil Defense Plan 


By JAMEs J. WADSWORTH 


Acting Director, Civil Defense Office, National Security Resources Board 


NITED STaTEs Civit. DEFENSE,” the plan for 
organizing civil defense throughout the na- 
tion, was submitted to the President on Sep- 

tember 18 by W. Stuart Symington, Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, and was 
transmitted by the President to Congress on the 
same day. 

Copies of the plan—a book of 162 pages—have 
been distributed widely to state and local govern- 
ment authorities and to other interested agencies 
and individuals. A summary of some of its basic 
features is presented here. 

As explained by Mr. Symington his letter of 
transmittal to the President, “this report provides 
an outline of the organization and techniques which 
should be developed by the state and local com- 
munities on whom rests the primary responsibility 
for civil defense. 

“The plan presented here builds upon the war- 
time experience of Great Britain and Germany, as 
well as upon previous planning undertaken by 
agencies of the United States Government. In par- 
ticular, it embraces material from the report en- 
titled ‘Civil Defense for National Security’ (Hopley 
Report) issued by the Department of Defense. . . . 

“The plan recommends a basic civil defense law, 
the establishment of a Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, and the appointment of an Administrator. 

“It is our hope that these steps will be taken 
promptly, in order that the Federal Government 
may exercise strong and effective leadership in ac- 
quainting the people of the United States with the 
great and growing importance of this branch of the 
national security program.” 

The report is offered in three parts. The first 
presents over-all policy, basic concepts, and respon- 
sibilities. Part II deals with specific functions of 
civil defense necessary to fulfill the stategic concepts 
involved; its chapters describe individual services 
necessary to the operation of civil defense and an- 
alyze the relevant services already existing in nor- 
mal, peacetime, governmental structure. Part III 
translates policy and concepts into operation; it has 
answers for state and city officials who are asking 
“How do we start?” and it serves as a check-list for 
those whose programs already are started. 

Distribution of this report will be followed by a 
series of educational, administrative, and technical 
manuals which will spell out in considerable detail 


the operating aspects of the program and the func. 
tions of the various services involved in the entire 
United States civil-defense program. 


2 DEFENSE, states the report, “may be defined 
as the protection of the home front by civilians act. 
ing under civil authority to minimize casualties and 
war damage and to preserve maximum civilian sup- 
port of the war effort.” It should rest upon “the 
principle of self-protection by the individual, ex- 
tended to include mutual self-protection on the part 
of groups and communities.” 

In keeping with that basic goal and principle, 
operating responsibility is placed upon the indi- 
vidual and his local government. The plan recog. 
nizes that the federal government cannot and should 
not operate the state and local civil defense systems 
through federal employes. The states are responsible 
for coordinating and directing civil-defense opera- 
tions within their own boundaries, and the federal 
government will deal directly with the state and 
territorial governors or their own civil-defense di- 
rectors. 

On its part, the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment is to establish a national civil-defense plan, 
to issue pertinent information and educational ma- 
terial, to provide certain training facilities, to co 
ordinate interstate operations, to furnish some of 
the essential equipment, and to advise the states 
concerning stockpiles of medical and other supplies 
needed in time of disaster. State responsibility is 
summarized specifically as follows: 

“The responsibility of the state government is to 
provide leadership and supervision in all planning 
for civil defense, and direction of supporting opera- 
tions in an emergency. 

“In addition, the state should participate in inter- 
state planning and operations in collaboration with 
the Federal Government, provide supervision, in- 
structors, and facilities for appropriate training pro- 
grams, assume its share of financial responsibility, 
and accept and allocate such Federal funds, sup 
plies, or equipment as may be provided for the 
counties, cities, and towns.” 

Meantime, the federal government, as the report 
points out, has determined what areas are more 
likely to be attacked than others in event of war and 
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The United States Civil Defense Plan 249 


has sent this information to the governors of the 
sates. These areas should be organized fully to meet 
the threat of atomic attack. Less critical areas will 
need to be organized to aid potential target centers 
through mobile support. All communities, indeed, 
should be prepared to meet some form of attack and 
to cooperate with mobile support units as well as to 
care for evacuees from target areas. 


—_— ut civil-defense operation requires clear- 
cut, well-established principles of organization and 
command. In view of the large responsibility in- 
herent in the states, the report naturally places 
emphasis on state organization. It says in this regard: 

“The operating chain of command starts at the 
State level. The governor of each State has the re- 
sponsibility for civil-defense operation in his State. 

“Where the authority and responsibility of the 
governor in civil-defense matters are not clearly es- 
tablished in law, legislation should be enacted to 
grant him the necessary powers.” 

After advising that planning “should include pro- 
vision for adequate direction of operations by State 
authorities during attack,” the report continues: 

“A State civil-defense organization should utilize 
existing State governmental agencies insofar as they 
relate to civil-defense operations, plus such addi- 
tional new services as are discussed in part II. 

“A full-time State civil-defense director should be 
appointed on the governor’s staff to head the State 
organization. Acting for the governor, lhe would 
have authority to direct State civil-defense opera- 
tions. In addition, he would coordinate the civil- 
defense activities of his State with those of other 
States, and also with the appropriate representa- 
tives of the Federal civil-defense agency. .. . 

“In order to provide flexibility and decentraliza- 
tion of command authority, the larger and more 
populous States should be divided into areas. The 
areas should be arranged around critical target 
cities, with their supporting communities. 

“Where desired, State area civil-defense offices and 
control centers may be provided, with full-time di- 
rectors and staffs sufficient for 24-hour operation.” 

Below the state level, it is urged, each community 
should organize for civil defense and make arrange- 
ments with neighboring communities for mutual 
aid, building it around existing municipal or county 
departments and adding only such new services as 
have no counterpart in existing government. If a 
given disaster cannot be met by local forces and 
mutual aid, the local control center would be ex- 
pected to call upon the state civil-defense agency for 
additional mobile support. 

The plan contains suggested legislation to create 
a Federal Civil Defense Administration. This agency 


would establish and administer the national civil- 
defense program. It would establish federal regional 
offices to serve as links between it and the states and 
to coordinate civil-defense operations in event of a 
national emergency. The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration would not exercise operational control 
but it would have authority over funds, materials, 
supplies, and equipment provided by the federal 
government. In addition it would establish and 
supervise air-raid warning systems and command- 
control communications networks. A program of re- 
search would be another of its duties. 


he PLAN, as we have seen, emphasizes civil con- 
trol. The primary mission of the military in war- 
time is to prosecute the war. Nevertheless, there are 
some military responsibilities in civil defense—in- 
cluding guidance to the federal agency as to poten- 
tial enemy activity, decisions on such passive defense 
measures as blackout, dimout, and camouflage, dis- 
posal of unexploded enemy weapons, and technical 
assistance in training activities. 

At all levels a major responsibility involved in 
civil defense is, in the words of the report, “to meet 
the public demand for information which will pro- 
vide the understanding on which an effective .. . 
progiam depends.” In this connection the federal 
civil-defense agency plans to issue a series of book- 
lets on problems of personal survival in modern 
war. Such material is released only after informed, 
technical experts check thoroughly for accuracy, 
and releases by state and local authorities should be 
consistent with this basic information. 

Training obviously must assume large impor- 
tance. To summarize the report on this subject, a 
nation-wide civil-defense training program will be 
developed by the federal government, which will set 
up a “staff college” for key personnel from states 
and cities. State governments, it is urged, should 
organize and operate their own programs with fed- 
eral aid and guidance. Local governments are asked, 
in turn, with state assistance, to train most of the 
civil-defense workers and the general public. 

It is recognized that the program will be expen- 
sive. The financial burden at all levels will be 
shared by the federal government—its share of the 
over-all cost to be determined each year by Con- 
gress. State and local governments, however, are 
asked to recognize that they “will also have heavy 
expenditures in order to establish and operate civil- 
defense organizations and training programs.” 

A chapter of immediate importance to many 
states, as to all levels of government, is devoted to 
legislation. It outlines, first, subjects that should be 
covered in the proposed federal law to establish an 
operating agency, define its powers and functions, 
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and provide it appropriate personnel. Proceeding 
to the state level, the report urges that primary ob- 
jectives of legislation should be “to create a State 
civil-defense agency, authorize establishment of 
similar agencies in the political subdivisions . . 
and give the governor emergency powers to deal 
with enemy-caused disasters and sabotage.” Such 
powers, it points out, also will be of assistance in 
dealing with natural disasters. 


Ix rHE Appendix the report carries the texts both 
of a proposed federal bill and of a suggested model 
state civil-defense act, the latter based on legislation 
developed by the Council of State Governments in 
the period from 1941 to 1948. The chapter on legis- 
lation itself, however, highlights a number of the 
general provisions for which, it is believed, state leg- 
islation should provide. Although some of these 
were touched upon in summarizing the broad char- 
acter of the kind of state organization proposed, 
they merit more detailed listing here: 

1. Establishment of a civil-defense agency in the 
executive branch of the state government to serve as 
an advisory agency to the governor; necessary action 
would be carried out through the governor’s office, 
who would serve as ex officio head of the civil-de- 
fense agency. 

Appointment by the governor of a full-time di- 
rector. He would serve as operating head of the 
agency in executing the governor’s civil-defense re- 
sponsibilities. The director should coordinate the 
activities of the state agency with local civil-defense 
agencies. 

g. Authority to create state area offices and local 
organizations. 

4. Authority to enter into mutual-aid arrange- 
ments with other states, coordinate mutual-aid plans 
between political subdivisions of the state, and es- 
tablish mobile units to reinforce stricken areas with- 
in and outside the state. 

Authority to use the property, services, and re- 
sources of the state for civil-defense purposes, and 
power to take property under certain circumstances 
when proper compensation is paid. (The power 
should be authorized for use only in case of attack 
or after a declaration of an emergency by the Presi- 
_ or by the governor.) 

Authority to make surveys regarding food, 
clothing or other necessities, and to distribute them. 

Authority to take precautionary measures 
against air raids and other attack and to mobilize 
and appoint auxiliary personnel. 

8. Authority to regulate highway and other intra- 
state traffic in the interest of national defense. 

g. Authority to designate emergency health and 
sanitation areas in a damaged section and to make 


rules and regulations for 
health. 

10. Authority to direct all activities of state, dis. 
trict, and local officials and volunteer agencies with 
regard to evacuation of civilians within the state or 
-_ adjoining states. 

Authority to enforce all laws and regulations 
whats to civil defense, including federal regula. 
tions, and in emergency to assume direct operation. 
al control of all civil-defense forces. 

12. Additional extraordinary emergency powers 
which the governor could exercise in case of war or 
on declaration of an extreme emergency. 

Local civil defense ordinances, the report advises, 
should follow the state pattern. 


safeguarding public 


i REMAINDER of the report, consisting of Parts 
Il and III, comprises, in the main, more technical 
material and recommendations. They merit close 
study by all state officials with responsibility for 
civil defense but are hardly subjects for brief sum. 
mary. These sections include chapters on air raid 
warning service, shelter protection, evacuation, 
warden service, mutual aid and mobile support; 
fire, law enforcement, health, emergency welfare, 
engineering, and rescue services; communications, 
transportation, plant protection, supply service, 
civilian auxiliaries to military activities, personnel 
services, and initial steps in civil defense planning, 
The narrative of a hypothetical attack is presented. 

Without minimizing any other chapter, imme. 
diate attention may profitably be drawn to that on 
initial steps in planning. It emphasizes that in trans 
lating civil-defense policy into operation the first 
step is “to plan practical methods for using existing 
public and private resources to best advantage.” 
From an initial plan on such a basis, state, area, and 
local plans can evolve. The civil defense director of 
each state should arrange for one of its areas desig- 
nated as a critical target area, or one of its larger 
cities with surrounding communities, to undertake 
a civil defense plan as a step toward development of 
state and other municipal programs. After such a 
plan is coordinated it should be presented to con- 
ferences of state and local officials; representatives 
of the federal agency will attend if desired and make 
their comments available. 

The challenge which civil-defense poses for all of 
us is a massive one. By failure in meeting it we 
would endanger our nation. By success we can re 
duce sharply the damage that enemy attack could 
accomplish. The responsibility weighs heavily on 
the governments of the states. But through coopera 
tion in planning, in organization, and in action at 
all levels of government—federal, state, and local— 
American civil defense can accomplish its mission. 
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The Atomic Scientists 
on Civil Defense 


pyecTives and problems of civil defense now 
have extraordinarily searching 
treatment in a journal with a deeply rooted 
and informed interest in the subject, the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists.’ Civil defense against atomic 
attack is the subject of almost its entire August-Sep- 
tember issue. More than a dozen articles by different 
writers, most of them academic authorities or other 
research scientists, present findings and views on 
many aspects that call for America’s consideration. 
They discuss what may be open to accomplish- 
ment and what, as they see it, cannot be done; the 
relationship of civil defense to prevention of war 
and the nation’s ability to wage war; the kinds of 
dangers we could face from atomic weapons; related 


received 


medical, psychological, and economic problems; and 
sme of the methods by which we may be able to 
deal with the challenges posed in these connections. 

The fact that almost all of the large issue is di- 
rected to the subject indicates the gravity with 
which atomic group, not only the 
authors of these articles, regard it. The Bulletin is 
backed by a distinguished roster of atomic scientists. 


scientists aS a 


The special issue is not presented as a “bible” on 
civil defense, but it brings together much pertinent 
information and thoughtful analysis. 

Atomic weapons, with which the journal deals 
primarily, are of course not the only ones that con- 
cern civil defense. But none will minimize their im- 
portance. Much of what the writers say about de- 
lense against atomic attack, moreover, is applicable 
to other phases of civil protection. 

We present rcsumés here of some of the material 
set forth in the Bulletin, not as a substitute for a 
reading of particular articles in it, but to throw im- 
mediate light on problems and questions discussed 
on other pages of this issue of STATE GOVERNMENT. 
Neither the digests nor the articles are pleasant; yet 
they are not without indication that civil defense— 
quite aside from military defense in the ordinary 
sense attack 
could bring, and may even help prevent war itself. 


can lessen the disasters which atomic 


Civil Defense: The Long-Range View 


Is AN introductory article under that heading 
Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of the Bulletin and 
professor in the graduate school of the University of 
Illinois, first « xplains why the entire issue is devoted 
to civil defense. 


“Did the scientists not say, once and for all, that 
‘there is no defense?’ ” That meant, he writes, that 
“no specific counter weapon can be expected which 
will prevent atomic bombs from exploding or cause 
them to explode prematurely, or enable cities to 
withstand atomic explosions without crumbling in- 
to dust.” But, he continues: 

“The possibility of two types of measures to de- 
crease the destructive effect of an atomic attack was 

. never denied: (1) Jnterception of bomb carriers, 
which, as things stand now, can at best reduce mark- 
edly the number of carriers reaching their targets 

.. and (2) ‘civil defense,’ meaning evacuation,,. pro- 
tection, and first-aid measures. . . .” 

As envisaged now, Mr. Rabinowitch says, “civil 
defense” falls far short of what a general dispersal 
of cities would achieve—“‘namely, depriving the 
enemy of worthwhile targets for atomic bombard- 
ment. Nevertheless, it can reduce to a certain degree 
the damage to people, industry, and transportation 

. and this can make such an attack less tempting.” 

Such deterring effect he sees as of crucial impor- 
tance. Preparedness alone, in his opinion, will not 
preserve peace indefinitely, but it has delayed ag- 
gression in the past, and can do so now. “If a long 
breathing pause could be obtained and used, with 
political wisdom and imagination, to create perma- 
nently effective instruments for the preservation of 
peace, mankind might yet be spared the ultimate 
calamity of a third world war fought with atomic 
weapons.” 

Although for a few years at least we will stay “far 
ahead of the Soviet Union in the number of atomic 
bombs produced and the means for their long-range 
delivery,” the author has no doubt that Russia is 
far ahead of us in protective measures against atom- 
ic attack. For various reasons he believes it “only 
realistic to expect that five atomic bombs exploded 
over five major American metropolitan centers will 
produce more industrial damage than would be 
caused by twenty bombs dropped on Soviet cities, 
and will cause a more dangerous stampede out of 
the other big cities. Our only long-term chance,” 
he says, “lies in matching the Soviet capacity to ab- 
sorb atomic attack without crippling damage.” But 
if our preparations to weather attack are to cause 
the Soviet leaders to change “their estimates of what 
1 Published by the Educational Foundation for Nuclear 


Service, Inc., 54 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
$1.00 per copy. 
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they can achieve by an atomic attack on the United 
States, the scope and character of these preparations 
must be quite different from what they are now.” 

Summarizing what he believes is necessary for 
civil defense, he says: “The only way to weather 

. a multiple blow is to prepare and implement in 
good time a nation-wide plan, providing for re- 
moval from congested centers, and scattering over 
the country-side, of the most crucial war production 
plants and administrative agencies, and for the elim- 
ination of dangerous transportation bottlenecks. .. . 
The plan must also make provision for orderly 
evacuation and useful re-employment of millions 
made homeless or jobless by the destruction of hous- 
ing units or industrial and commercial establish- 
ments. Local civil defense planning will have to be 
based on such a nation-wide plan.” 

Thus his emphasis is on means of keeping the 
country functioning physically. ““Not the death of 
millions, but the disorganization of industry and 
transportation, will be the main threat to our sur- 
vival.” 

This is directly related to the deterring effect of 
our preparations. The questions the Russians will 
ask themselves in considering atomic attack will not 
be how many civilians they can kill but “whether 
such an attack can decisively disorganize American 
production, disrupt transportation, and destroy the 
political and economic cohesion of the country. We 
want them to decide that the results will not com- 
pensate for the losses to their own industrial power 
and fighting ability likely to follow our retaliation.” 

The author emphasizes that nationwide planning 
for civil defense must begin with listing potential 
target areas for atomic attack and corresponding re- 
ception and rehabilitation areas. Purposes, organiza- 
tion, and training of defense will have to be differ- 
ent in the two kinds of regions. “In the target areas, 
emphasis will be on early evacuation of non-essen- 
tial population, on provision of underground shel- 
ters, an effective warning system, fire-proofing and 
fire-fighting services, radiation detection, and so 
forth. Whatever dispersal of industry, administra- 
tion, and labor is at all practicable will have to be 
made in these centers, selecting primarily the most 
sensitive and irreplaceable production plants, 
unique equipment, and skilled labor force.” 

In his analysis Mr. Rabinowitch assumes that, 
since Soviet bomb production is only a year old, the 
prospect of a “substantial arsenal of atomic bombs” 
in her possession and the consequent danger of “an 
all-out atomic attack’’ is still “several years ahead.” 
Accordingly, “we can not afford to limit our defense 
preparations to the kind of attack we may face now 
or in the very near future. Rather, we must, without 
delay, start preparations for meeting an all-out 
atomic aggression which we may have to face, say, 
six or eight years from now.” 


State Government 


The Importance of Civil Defense Planning 


LJoame rHAT heading, W. Stuart Symington, chair. 
man of the National Security Resources Board, the 
federal agency in charge of planning for civil de. 
fense, states the challenge thus: 

“For the first time in the history of this country, 
a foreign government has the capacity to attack all 
our home soil—has the weapons and the means to 
deliver those weapons; and as its stockpile of atomic 
bombs grows, as its planes and submarines become 
improved in quality and relatively greater than ours 
in quantity, that danger can only grow, week by 
week and month by month.” Should the armament 
race continue “because of Soviet refusal to work 
with the United Nations, there is bound to come aq 
day when their stockpile of atomic weapons will be 
so large that, if subjected to a surprise attack, our 
country might receive a blow from which it could 
not recover; i.e., could not fight back.” 

But “might,” he adds, is the important word 
there, “because efficient civilian defense planning 
could well make the difference between a serious, 
and a fatal, disaster." For example, “it is estimated 
that with only twelve minutes’ warning as against 
no warning, and under efficiently planned civilian 
defense, the casualties of a city hit by an atomic 
bomb could be reduced 50 per cent.” 

“Millions of citizens will be needed for civilian 
defense, thousands of them on full time,” Mr. Sym- 
ington states. As to organization, he summarizes: 
“The responsibility for creating an efficient, well- 
prepared Civil Defense Organization rests ultimate- 
ly on each community. The federal government can 
and will provide guidance, establish standards of 
uniformity, and propose over-all policy and prin- 
ciple. The state governments can produce plans and 
establish state organizations. But an attack by an 
enemy would be against cities and people, not 
against state or local governments. And so each com- 
munity must be prepared, not only to care for its 
own needs, but also to lend full assistance to other 
communities.” 


The Government’s Role in Civil Defense 


P,, L J. LARsen, former director of the Civil De 
fense Office of the National Security Resources 
Board, deals with this subject. He recognizes that 
complete security is not possible, and that an at- 
tempt to achieve it is not desirable under present 
circumstances. For example, compulsory dispersion 
would appear, from the security standpoint alone, 
to be the solution for protecting urban populations. 
But what of the cost? ““The dollars and cents cost of 


decentralizing the some 200 cities in the United 
States having populations of more than 50,000 


would probably be in the neighborhood of $300 bil- 
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The Atomic Scientists on Civil Defense 


lion. The social and political costs of such complete 
| decentralization might put an end to democracy as 
we know it. To accomplish such a program of com- 
pulsory dispersion we would have to be willing to 
hecome a garrison state.” 

Concerning action by the different levels of gov- 
ernment and by individuals in the communities, he 
states: “Civil defense is a national task which must 
be shared by all levels of government—federal, state, 
and local. The federal government has the impor- 
tant obligation of developing and furnishing to the 
states and local governments the information, ad- 
vice, and guidance which they need to develop 
sound plans for their own communities. i 

“The detailed planning for specific communities 
must be done by local governments. . 

“The main effort, therefore, must come from the 
individual citizen and the community group, with 
needed help from county, state, and federal 





| agencies as time allows.” 

| Mr. Larsen adds that civil defense must be as- 
sumed by civilian government, not the armed forces, 
although “certain quasi-military measures included 
in our broad definition of civil defense are properly 
the responsibility of the military, even though they 
may involve civilian participation.” Since civilians 

must perform the functions facing them, “they 

should be responsible, at all levels of government, 

for planning them.” 


| The Effects of Atomic Weapons 


= O. Hirscuretper, professor of chemistry at 
| the University of Wisconsin, was chairman of the 

Board of Editors of The Effects of Atomic Weapons, 
| issued in August by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
| and he writes on this subject in the atomic scientists’ 
Bulletin. 

He points out that the atomic bomb “‘is a flexible 
weapon whose exact manifestations depend a great 
deal on the manner of delivery.” Thus in high air 

| bursts “there is no lingering contamination and the 
danger from radiation is confined to the first min- 
ute.” After a low ground or underwater explosion 
“contamination might remain a serious problem for 
months if not years.” Yet the greatest attention 
should be given “‘to a defense against high air bursts 
since they would cause the greatest general damage 
and probably produce the largest number of casual- 
ties in a City.” 

Professor Hirschfelder limits most of his discus- 
sion to bombs of the Hiroshima or Nagasaki types, 
which release an energy of 20,000 tons of TNT. Dis- 
tance, he emphasizes, is the “best protection.” 
“There is little hope of survival for people within 

ahalf mile (of a high air burst) inasmuch as shel- 
| ters would have to be exceedingly strong and prob- 
| ably deeply buried in order to offer adequate pro- 
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tection. Most of the civil defense measures 
should therefore be directed toward saving those 
people who are between one-half mile and a mile 
and a half at the time of the explosion.” 

Further, the number and kind of casualties “will 
depend a great deal on whether the people have 
been properly warned so that they are in shelters or 
whether they are caught by surprise.” At Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki most of the casualties were from skin 
burns, only 5 to 15 per cent from nuclear radiation. 
“Even the simplest sort of shelter . . . would offer 
protection from skin burns and flying debris.” 

Concerning the kind of catastrophe that would 
be produced by low ground or shallow underwater 
explosions in a city, he writes: “The area in the im- 
mediate vicinity would be utterly destroyed, with 
the building materials pulverized or melted. But 
the total area over which the buildings are rendered 
unusable is considerably smaller than from a high 
air burst. The number of casualties from fires, fly- 
ing debris, and initial gamma rays would also be 
considerably less. However, a low ground burst or a 
shallow underwater explosion might seriously re- 
duce the economic effectiveness of a large area by 
spreading radioactive contamination. The number 
of casualties resulting from the radioactive contam- 
ination would depend a great deal on civilian de- 
fense—whether the people have been properly 
warned so that they are in their shelters or cellars 
at the time of disaster and whether they are warned 
to remain in these shelters for a period of two to 
four hours.” 


The Strategy of Civil Defense 


| E. Lapp, who contributes this paper, for- 
merly was acting head of the Nuclear Physics 
Branch of the Office of Naval Research. Earlier he 
was scientific adviser to the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff and, during the war, assistant director of 
the Metallurgical Laboratory (Manhattan Project) 
in Chicago. 

He develops his discussion on the premise that in 
the past “we have toyed with the problem” of civil 
defense. “We will begin to be serious about the pro- 
tection of our cities” he says, “when we stop cram- 
ming more buildings into them. The city is the heart 
of our vulnerability to atomic attack... . 

“The only effective atomic defense consists in dis- 
persing our industry and our population. It involves 
before-the-fact measures, not after-the-fact relief. 
But dispersion is political dynamite.”” Moreover, 
it requires years to perfect, and “the acceleration of 
world events focuses attention upon the more im- 
mediate future.” He believes that any plan such as 
dispersion, “which would upset the established pat- 
tern of city life, will be largely disregarded.” 

Dealing with what he indicates can be accom- 
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plished, Dr. Lapp reemphasizes the necessity of 


“before-the-fact” measures. Thus, as regards fire 
hazard, he says: “Such projects as green belts or fire 
lanes through a city will be most effective in con- 
fining the myriad fires which break out simulta- 
neously after a bomb explosion.” He believes that 
radioactivity has been grossly exaggerated as a haz- 
ard and that in atomic war “we would pay little at- 
tention to it.” As the best way to avoid being in- 
jured by an atomic explosion is “to be as far away 
as possible,”’ this should be the “real basis for civil 
defense.” That has two aspects: on a long-time basis 
“we can arrange our industry and our population 
so that they do not concentrate into a few prime 
target areas.”’ On a short-time basis “we can stimu- 
late dispersion by evacuating our cities. 

“Once war seems inevitable and attack is 
minent, evacuation of our large cities must proceed 
on an orderly and a planned basis. Millions of peo- 
Our metropolitan areas 


im- 


ple must be moved. 
will become temporary ghost towns inhabited only 
by skeleton crews of essential workers necessary for 
keeping the city in stand-by condition. The indus- 
tries which we have been so foolish as to leave in 
the metropolitan zone will have to be staffed by 
workers who will live in dispersed suburban com- 
munities. .. 

“The drastic relocation of millions of people in 
the space of a few days calls for the utmost in plan- 
ning transportation, housing, food supply, and com- 
munication.” 

Of the future Dr. Lapp writes: “In the long run 
civil defense will alter the profile of city structure 

. and it will spell the end of the metropolis as we 
know it today. I believe that before this century 
ends we will see new types of communities, sleck 
ribbon-like cities no more than a mile wide yet 
stretching clear across a state. The sprawling me- 
tropolis with its tight cluster of sky-piercing build- 
ings will be obsolete for the simple reason that it 
was too vulnerable to atomic bombs. How we pro- 
ceed to transform our cities will depend upon our 
vision and courage. I hope that it will not depend 
upon our learning a tragic lesson in the broken 
stubs of our once proud cities.” 


“Dispersal Is Good Business” 


c B. Aucur, urban planning officer with the 
General Services Administration? and past president 
of the American Institute of Planners, takes the 
view that “dispersal of cities will pay its own way if 
given half a chance.” His reasoning includes these 
propositions: 


2A note accompanying his article in the Bulletin says: “The 
views expressed by the author are his own and do not repre 
sent the official opinion of the agency with which he is asso- 
ciated.” 


State Government 


Most big metropolitan communities, generally 
those over 100,000 in population, “have so out. 
grown their basic physical structure and are s0 ep, 
cumbered with obsolete plant and equipment that 
they can no longer perform their urban functions 
with genuine economy and efficiency.” Admittedly 
the cost of building new cities or making substantial 
additions to small towns is tremendous. But, in jp. 
dustry, factory owners have found that Savings in 
the cost of operating new, efficient plants have re. 
paid the cost of construction in a reasonable num. 
ber of years. In commerce, modern suburban shop- 
ping centers increasingly are substituting for cop. 
gested downtown city facilities. 

“Cities, though generally far more complicated in 
their physical structure and operating arrangements, 
are comparable in many ways to the plants that 
commerce and industry.” Most goods and 
services are produced in the cities, and the cost of 


serve 


production is a composite of factors within them. 
Further, blighted areas cost the cities “far more in 
operating expense than they return in revenue.” 
“So it is reasonable to assume that if old cities were 
replaced with new ones, with modern layout and 
modern buildings and facilities in place of the old, 
the cost of the new plant could be repaid in a rela 
tively short period of time from operating savings— 
just as in the case of new factories and new shopping 
centers. 

On such grounds, as well as the bearing of dis. 
persal on atomic defense, Mr. Augur urges a prompt 
beginning of “a well-planned program of urban dis- 
persal,”” and says that “we can get it if a substantial 
share of the billions spent each year on urban con- 
struction is channeled into the building of modern 
cities.” 


Fire Aspects of Civil Defense 


Phsane Bonn, chief engineer of the National 
Fire Protection Association, deals in detail with this 
subject. He reports that in England, Germany, and 
Japan, structural damage from wartime bombings 
was principally due to fire and that the greatest loss 
of life in Germany and Japan was from fire raids. 
The author sees four major headings under fire de- 
fense: measures to reduce the vulnerability of city 
and industrial targets, arrangements for water sup- 
ply for fire-fighters, first-aid fire fighting by fire 
guards, and fire fighting by public fire departments. 

With cities and industrial plants as they are, Mr. 
Bond summarizes, “there would be no difficulty in 
destroying them.” He disputes the proposition that 
nothing worthwhile can be done about that. After 
favorably summarizing proposals by the National 
Security Resources Board on location of industrial 
plants to be built henceforth, he adds: “It will be 
proper for our military establishments to veto fur- 
ther concentration of urban centers. No more sky- 
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grapers. No more congested housing projects. If 
slums are cleared, leave them clear. Build new 
buildings in such a way as to keep down the con- 
centration of people. By these measures we may get 
more comfortable cities, not to mention badly need- 
ed parking space between buildings.” 

In discussing water supplies he warns that “we 
cannot rely on any system in which water is piped 
over long distances”; conventionally designed pub- 
lic water systems are interrupted by bombs. “As a 
principle, water supplies must be provided in which 
all of the water needed for fire fighting is stored near 
the property for the protection of which it is pro- 
vided.” 

Other sections of the article explain the need for 
fre guards—‘‘a field in which we can make an ef- 
fective start in peacetime’”—and the task of public 
fre departments, to which, he warns, we must not 
assign a decisive role in civil defense. 


Psychological Problems of A-Bomb Defense 


_ = Bulletin article under this heading, by Irving 
L. Janis of the Yale University Department of Psy- 
chology, consists of excerpts from a report prepared 
for the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, to which the author is a consultant. He defines 
the problem in part as follows: 

“If the population of a target city is unprotected, 
the vast majority will probably undergo traumatic 
experiences . . . in the event of an atom bomb at- 
tack. It should be recognized, therefore, that the 
adequacy of civil defense preparations designed to 
increase the physical safety of the population has 
a direct bearing on the emotional impact of an 
atomic disaster. If a target city cannot be warned 
and evacuated before an attack is launched and if 
the residents cannot reach adequate shelters, the 
devastating consequences cannot be counted solely 
in terms of the inordinate toll of dead and severely 
injured people. The less adequate the protection of 
the population the higher the incidence of emo- 
tional shock and disorganized behavior. Such re- 
actions, on a mass scale, would give rise to extremely 
critical problems of disaster control.” 

Dr. Rand goes into the psychological aspects ex- 
tensively: kinds of behavior that might be induced 
by various circumstances in event of atomic attack, 
possible means of preventing inappropriate and dis- 
organized responses, and approaches to rehabilitat- 
ing those who did not recover promptly from their 
traumatic experiences. 


The Treatment of Irradiation Sickness 


a doctors of medicine collaborate in this ar- 
ticle—J. Garrott Allen, Peter V. Moulder, and Dan- 
lel M. Emerson—to summarize results of a six-year 
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study of the effects of irradiation. The study was 
conducted by a group of doctors, headed by Dr. Al- 
len, in the University of Chicago Department of 
Surgery. The authors discuss four primary physio- 
logical disorders—infection, bleeding, anemia, and 
malnutrition—which “account for most of the symp- 
toms and deaths from irradiation”—and means of 
coping with them. 

“The requirement of medical personnel and sup- 
plies in the event of atomic disaster is prodigious if 
the immediate survivors are to be effectively 
treated,” say the authors at one point. “Unless com- 
plete preparation can be made in advance, only a 
small segment of the surviving population can be 
treated. Deciding which survivors are to be treated 
is a terrifying responsibility for anyone, especially 
for the physician. Inevitably, many of these deci- 
sions will be in error.” The article sets forth several 
factors to be considered in such selection, including 
distance of the survivor from the blast and whether 
persons, even though in a zone ordinarily considered 
fatal, may be sufficiently shielded from irradiation 
to permit survival. 

Among essentials stressed is that “facilities for the 
rapid collection and distribution of enormous quan- 
tities of blood will be required, because thus far no 
effective method for the storage of whole blood be- 
yond twenty-eight days has been devised.” The 
authors state that “For every person receiving seri- 
ous irradiation and physical injury, at least fifteen 
donors probably would be required” and, for those 
less seriously injured, “from four to ten donors.” As 
distinct from whole blood, plasma, they point out, 
can be stored indefinitely, and therefore huge stock- 
piles could be concentrated in critical areas. “The 
value of plasma in the treatment of shock from 
hemorrhage and burns is well established, but it is 
not known whether plasma is effective in combating 
irradiation sickness. In many instances whole blood 
would also be required, particularly in combating 
anemia. 


History of Civil Defense in the United States 


E, wyn A. MAuck, director of the Department of 
Legislative Reference in the Maryland Fiscal Re- 
search Bureau, formerly professor of government at 
the University of Maryland, presents an extensive 
summary of civil defense organization and activity 
in this country since World War I. The relevance 
of past experience to the new situation is summar- 
ized thus by the author: 

“The dangers of incendiary bombs, gas, and bac- 
teriological warfare have remained, and the plan- 
ning of counter-measures must continue. The addi- 
tion of a more effective demolition bomb in the 
arsenals of our potential enemies requires that we 
consider not only blast dangers but also those re- 
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lated to radioactivity. Protective construction, iden- 
tification of contamination, diagnosis of symptoms, 
medical treatment, and similar civilian defense 
problems must be re-evaluated. Study must be given 
also to past problems of organization, procedures, 
allocation of authority, and determinations of basic 
policy. Blind adherence to such past methods could 
be fatal, but sound logic requires building upon the 
basis of what experience has taught.” 


Other Articles 


= SPECIAL issue also includes a contribution by 
Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
“A Mayor Looks at the Civil Defense Problem;” 
“Lessons from the Last War,” by Marc Peter, Jr., 
who was civil defense attaché at the American Em- 
bassy in London from 1942 to 1945; “Preparing 
Now for Civil Defense Responsibility,” by S. A. 
Anthony, Jr., chairman of the Civilian Protection 
Group in New York City, a volunteer organization; 
a selected bibliography covering almost four maga- 
zine pages of literature on civil defense; and “Civil 
Defense Across the Nation,” a summary of efforts on 
the national level and of recent activities in the 
states and cities. 

It should be reemphasized that our résumé of 
these papers merely summarizes some of the major 
points developed by the individual authors. But 
enough has been presented here to underline the 
great breadth, complexity, and importance of the 
problems that enter into civil defense, as well as 
certain of the specifics that need consideration in 
working for the best attainable system. State officials 
and community leaders especially concerned with 
civil defense may wish to read some or all of the 
articles in their entirety as they appear in the spe- 
cial issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 


The Central Problem 


(Continued from Page 236) 
however necessary it might have been in some cases, 
naturally made for confusion. 

We now have a chance of avoiding a repetition of 
that disorganizing feature of civil defense in the 
last war. But the chance to do so will rest less on 
laws and their phrasing than the activities of the 
states and their capacity to mobilize and direct the 
resources within their own borders. In this respect, 
the administration’s plan to work through the states 
is a wise one, but it is up to the states through their 
own efforts to make it succeed. We in the East will 
not bear with lack of protection of airplane con- 
struction on the Pacific Coast, nor will we in the 
West tolerate mismanagement in civilian defense 
with regard to the steel plants of the Middle West. 
As a nation we are still one, but we must recognize 


State Government 


that the states are invaluable to us in this field in 
the task of making us one. Their first job is thus tp 
achieve efficiency and streamline command within 
their own areas of control. 

The second task is, of course, to coordinate state 
action. The advances to date in this field have beep 
more than heartening. The chief device for coord). 
nation is that of mutual assistance pacts, which be. 
sides the reciprocal pledge of aid should evolve q 
workable mechanism for deploying resources to the 
necessary points regardless of state boundaries. Ip 
this latter field, work still must be done. But above 
and beyond this, some federal action, in my opinion, 
is essential. Uniform direction of civilian movement 
over wide interstate areas is certain to be required, 
Even in small matters, such as the form of air-raid 
warnings and the conduct of traffic under disaster 
conditions, uniform handling never was achieved ip 
World War II, and to the degree that it was in cer. 
tain areas, the authority of the Army had to be in. 
voked. Regional councils under the guidance and 
direction of the federal government present a Pos- 
sible answer to this problem. In New England it 
worked effectively so long as danger still remained 
real. It can even now be made effective, provided 
the national level is adequately organized. 

In order that direction will move, where neces 
sary, from the national level through the states and 
down to the localities, a fundamental change in the 
national organization as planned is essential. The 
director of civilian defense, whatever content be 
given to the word “director,” in time of war has a 
responsibility with regard to the work and activities 
of from 10 to 20 million men and women. He can- 
not be relegated to the position of some bureau 
chief in a Washington department. He must know, 
at first hand, the possible moves of the enemy, their 
potential weapons, the soft spots in our military de- 
fense, and his planning must take account of them 
rather than dissipating itself by an attempt to be all 
things to all men. Not only will a high degree of 
generalship be required, but the opportunity to ex- 
ercise such a faculty and data upon which to employ 
it must be available to him. His is the function of a 
civilian chief of staff. The administration's plan 
takes no account of this. In the National Security 
Resources Board, the Congress laid down the basis 
for a civilian chiefs-of-staff organization. Civilian 
defense is an integral and important element of that 
organization. It is not something to be “under” the 
Board, but rather to be part of the highest and 
closest-knit planning organization that concerns it 
self with the part civilians must play in war. Only 
then will there be the type of direction from the 
national level that will be acceptable to the states 
and through them give to the nation that unified 
approach which justifies our proud faith in a United 
States of America. 
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Civil Defense in the States 


Civil Defense in the States 
(Continued from Page 245) 


1950, The Washington Post reported that 24 of 27 
cities had formed local organizations, 29 of 196 
towns, and 26 of 100 counties. Regional councils 
cover two or more counties or cities or both. The 
Northern Virginia Regional Planning Commission 
is formulating a regional plan which would co- 
ordinate civil defense resources near Washington, 
D.C. 
WASHINGTON 


The Washington legislature in 1949 appropriated 
$2.5, million for disaster relief purposes. The statute 
also created a State Civil Defense Committee and 
quthorized the governor to allocate part of this 
money for civil defense. The committee consists, ex 
officio, of the adjutant general, the chief of the 
Washington State Police, and the director of trans- 
portation. The committee is authorized to exercise 
general supervision over disaster relief and appoint 
a director of civil defense. The director has been 
charged with the responsibility of coordinating the 
activities of the state departments in event of dis- 
aster. 

The responsible officers of each community formu- 
late plans for local civil defense. Inter-community 
cooperation is encouraged. The National Guard is 
empowered to assist civil authorities in disasters. 
The civil defense director and the adjutant general 
are to coordinate unified plans for liaison between 
the civil defense and the National 
Guard. 


organization 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Over-all authority for civil defense is vested in the 
governor. The adjutant general, who has been des- 
ignated by him as the state director, is responsible 
for the preparation of a civil defense plan. The gov- 
ernor, with the consent of the Senate, appoints a 
State Council of Defense of seven men. It has broad 
authority in the formulation of a state program. 
State departments are required to present advance 
plans utilizing their personnel and equipment in 
the comprehensive state civil defense program. 

All political subdivisions of the state are author- 
wed to create local defense councils. They are en- 
couraged to cooperate and to coordinate local re- 
sources of neighboring communities. The state 
council is authorized to establish district civil de- 
fense councils in critical defense areas. Plans now 
are being formulated for mutual aid and assistance 
in the tri-state area consisting of eight counties of 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. The state 
council recently completed a survey of A.M. and 
F.M. stations, licensed airports, and seaplane bases. 
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WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin has not yet enacted state civil legisla- 
tion, but the governor recently appointed his ad- 
jutant general as director of civil defense. Prelim- 
inary plans have been initiated by him. Compre- 
hensive planning must await enactment of a state 
law by the 1951 legislature. Meantime, several cities 
have begun organizing municipal defense councils. 
Milwaukee has arranged for a mutual exchange of 
fire equipment with Chicago, although legal sanc- 
tion has not been given to the agreement. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming's Civil Defense Act will not be enacted 
until the convening of the 1951 legislature. Pending 
the legislation, the governor, by executive order, 
has appointed a Civil Defense Planning Board, with 
the adjutant general as director. It has proposed a 
tentative civil defense plan. 

Local and county civil defense organizations are 
encouraged. The county boards of commissioners 
have the responsibility of preparing for adequate 
civil defense planning. The state plan suggests 
formation of county-city defense committees to co- 
ordinate civil defense resources and personnel. It is 
the responsibility of the county-city executive di- 
rector to supervise the local plan and direct its co- 
ordination with the state program. 


New York - New Jersey 
Mutual Aid Agreement 


(Continued from Page 247) 


6. Each State would undertake responsibility for 
the ultimate support and repatriation of evacuees it 
had sent to its neighbor. In other words, the origi- 
nating State would be responsible for the care and 
disposition of orphans, aged, ill, and injured per- 
sons who might become public charges. 

7. Each State should agree to use its requisition- 
ing power in an emergency to obtain necessary 
equipment, supplies and facilities required by its 
neighbor and not available in the neighboring 
State. The recipient State would agree to make pay- 
ment of whatever sum the regular compensation 
machinery of its neighbor awarded to the owner of 
the requisitioning items. 

(Note: Every effort should be made to establish 

uniform compensation procedures in both States.) 

8. The Chief of Staff to the Governor will have 
briefed the Governor on the part of the State Guard. 

g. It is recommended that both States agree to 
work closely in order to obtain maximum uniform- 
ity in Civil Defense procedures and equipment in 
order to permit maximum flexibility and efficiency 
in combined operations. 
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Washington Report 





pisaster Relief.—The Disaster Relief Act, signed by the 
Chief Executive September go, appropriated $5 million 
for the President's emergency fund to be used in disaster 
The federal government is to assist the states in 
“suffering and damage” caused by major 


areas. 
alleviating 
disasters. 
In event of catastrophy, federal agencies are authorized 
to provide assistance in four ways: by permitting states or 
ical governments to utilize federal equipment, supplies, 
and personnel, with or without charge; by distributing 
supplies to the Red Cross; by donating surplus equip- 
ment to states o1 local authorities; by assisting states to 
preserve and protect life and property by clearing wreck- 
age, making emergency repairs, and contributing funds 





to state and local governments for continuation of this 
work. 
o 
Public Employ ment.—The Bureau of the Census re- 
ported in October that total public employment in July 
was 5.495.000. This was slightly higher than in July, 
1946. Federal employment has declined in the past four 
years from 2,690,000 to 1,987,000—a drop of 26.1 per cent. 
In the same period state and local employment rose 
from 2,754,000 to 3,508,000—27.4 per cent. In the twelve- 
month period that ended in July, 1950, federal employ- 
ment dropped 119,000, or 5.7 per cent; state employment 
rose 51,000, OF 5.5 per cent; and local government em- 
ployment 145,000, or 6.1 per cent. 
+. 

National Defense.—Public Law 849, approved by the 
President September 27, amends section 61 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916. The states are permitted for 
a period of two years to organize state guards while the 
National Guard the federal service. The state 
guards are not to be called into the federal service, and 
not exempt from military service unde 


in 


18 
members are 
federal statutes. 

The states must appropriate necessary funds for the 
pay, subsistence, medical care and treatment, and trans 
portation of the state forces. The Secretary of the Army 
is empowered to pay for expenses of the state guards 
incident to their training, and may, upon requisition of 
the governor, issue arms, ammunition, clothing, and 
equipment which he believes necessary. 

x 
National Guard.—Public Law 783 authorizes the Sec 
retary of Defense to spend $250 million in the next five 
years to purchase or construct adequate facilities for 
administration and training of reserve units of the armed 
lorces. Contributions can be made directly to the states 
to help them expand, construct, or convert their own 
lacilities for training reserve forces. Appropriations also 
can be made to the states for construction and expansion 
of facilities made necessary by the increase of the Na- 
tional Guard Air National Guard. These amounts 
cannot exceed 75 per cent of the costs for new facilities. 
Amounts which states supply must be exclusive of the 
cash or market value of real estate contributed by them. 


Oo! 
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Education.—Public Law 874, approved by the President 
on September 30, authorizes payment of school operating 
expenses if school attendance has increased due to in- 
creased federal activity. Federal appropriations are au- 
thorized in the following circumstances: 

1. If an increase in school attendance has been caused 
by acquisition of property by the federal government 
within a school district. 

2. If erection of federal installations has increased 
school attendance. 

g. If there has been a gradual increase in school at- 
tendance caused by federal activity from 1939 to 1950. 

4. lf the municipality cannot supply adequate school 
facilities for children residing on federal property. 

Federal acquisition of property within a school district 
often causes an increase in the number of school-age 
children. The commissioner of education is authorized 
to pay to the local education agency an amount equiv- 
alent to the added cost of educating children of a parent 
employed on federal property. The amount is determined 
by the number of children of federal employees in aver- 
age daily school attendance, multiplied by the local 
contribution rate necessary to educate one child in a 
fiscal year. 

The commissioner also can dispense funds if school 
attendance has increased 10 per cent (15 per cent for 
districts with attendance over 35,000) due to an influx of 
government workers and military personnel. The amount 
is equal to the number of children multiplied by the 
cost of educating one child. 

Additional financial aid is authorized if federal ac- 
tivity has increased school attendance 25 per cent over a 
period beginning in 1939 and ending in 1950 (go per 
cent if school attendance totals over 35,000). The amount 
authorized is 100 per cent of the cost for the fiscal‘ year 
ending June 30, 1951; 75 per cent for the year ending 
June 30, 1952; 50 per cent for the year ending June go, 
1953; and 25 per cent for the year ending June go, 1954. 

‘The commissioner also can make arrangements for the 
education of children, other than acquiring land, erecting 
facilities, etc., if the local educational agency is unable 
to supply free education due to lack of tax revenues. 

* 
Census of Governments.—Federal reporting of statis- 
tics on state and local governments has been placed on 
a firmer statutory basis by Public Law 767, signed by the 
President in September. It requires that a complete 
“census of governments” be taken for 1952 and each 
five years thereafter, covering at least “taxes and tax 
valuations, governmental receipts, expenditures, indebt- 
edness, and employees.” The law replaces part of the 
Census Act of 1902 which authorized but did not require 
such a census each ten years. 

Preparation has begun for the 1952 census of gov- 
ernments. In planning it the Census Bureau has sought 
the help of state and municipal officials, economic re- 
search agencies, academic authorities, and others directly 
interested. 

















STATE TAX COLLECTIONS, BY STATE: 1950, 1949, AND 1948 (Fiscal Years) * 
































- . " v, al = . i ‘4 a e 
ae a a oe Total, excluding une mployment 
| compensation tax 
Amount | Percent rats Amount re 1950 as 
State (in millions) : 1950 _ in millions) — 1950 | Percent 
change amneunt of in- change of in. Wh 
ie uote 1949 ; Rr come 1949 a come 
" to ‘ a ae l pay- . to per 1 Pay- 
1950 | 1949 1948 1950! ame ments I 120 1949 1948 1950! cape ments 
| (Prelim.)} in 1949! (Prelim.) in 19491 
_— ee ——— a ae = << —— — = ~ es 
Total. | $8,967 | $8,349 | $7,791 | 7.4 | $60.72 | 4.6 | $7,939) $7,376 $6,732 7.6 | $53.76 44 
| | | 
Alabama. | 4128] 419 102} 74 | 4280) 5.5 116 108 41 7.4 882/ so | A Col 
Arizona. 51 51 53 | 1.6 71.25 6.1 47 $7 49 1.5 65.94| 57 
Arkansas. 89 | 88 80} 1.6 | 48.15 | 6.2 85 81 75 4.3 45.81 | 59 
California ; 934 | 865 | 825 7.9 91.41 | 5.5 805 752 700 | 7.0 78.83 47 
Colorado.... —o 93 | 91 83 2.2 75.49 5.4 89 85 76 5.3 72.65 5.2 
Connecticut . 118 | 102 | 114} 16.4 | 58.55 | 3.7 105 94 10 11.8 51.97 33 
Delaware. 27 7 | 16 58.7 83.90 5.0 26 16 15 63.3 79.37 4.7 
Florida . . 184 146 | 139 | 25.9 | 68.85 6.3 177 138 130 27.8 66.04 6.0 
Georgia. | 138 121 | 120 14.2 | 41.16 | 4.7 125 109 109 14.0 37.26 43 
Idaho... 34 34 | 32 0.4 | 58.58 4.8 30 30 28 0.2 51.21 42 
Illinois 435 439 410 —0.9 49.95 3.1 379 376 356 0.8 43.53 27 
Indiana. 222/ 190 174] 16.8 56.14] 4.4 204 175 162 | 16.1 51.55 | 46 | 
lowa.. 155 149 137] 3.8 60.48 4.7 144 139 127 3.4 56.24 44 
Kansas 125 109 99 15.0 66.13 a5 | 119 102 93 17.5 62.98 5.2 
Kentucky 122 115 103 | 6.3 42.80 4.9 108 101 89 6.7 37.62 43 
Louisiana 254 240 | 156 5.9 96.22 | 9.6 239 223 | 142 7.1 0.41 9.0 
Maine 47 46 | 44 1.9 51.80 4.7 | 41 40 38 2.8 45.02 4.1 
Maryland. 140 135 | 117 4.2 59.48 4.6 128 120} 103 7.4 54.27) 42 | 
| 
Massachusetts . 309 268 256] 15.3 63.57 4.5 | 260 | 225 219 | 15.8 3.49] 38 
Michigan. 460 457 426 0.7 73.59 5.1 | 391 | 377 356 7 62.58 43 
Minnesota. . 196 177 162 10.9 66.86 5.4 | 187 | 163 150 14.8 63.73 5.2 
Mississippi. . 91 93 85 | —1.9 43.81 6.9 87 | 87 | 77 0.5 41.83) 64 
Missouri. . 184 77 165 4.0 46.93 3.6 161 | 152 142; 5.9 40.99 3.2 
Montana. 32 30 27 9.4 57.26 4.1 | 28 26 23 | 10.2 49.88 3. 
Nebraska. 57 46 47 23.1 44.56 3.4 54 14 $3 23.5 42.43 3.3 
Nevada. 12 11 10 ).2 72.56 4.2 10 9 8 11.8 63.09 3.6 
New Hampshire. 24 24 22 2.1 45.59 | 3.9 20 20 19 0.1 37.08 3.2 
New Jersey. ... 190 192 226 0.9 39.23 | 2.7 147 141 35 30.23 2.1 
New Mexico 55 48 42 13.9 85.32 | 8.3 | 51 45 38 14 79.02 7.7 
New York. . 1,097 897 919 22.3 74.56 4.2 | 888 74¢ 4 19.0 0.40 3.4 
North Carolina. 230 231 | 214 | —0.6 58.53 6.9 212 211 1 3 53.95 6.3 
North Dakota. . 38 38 33 1.5 65.57 5.5 37 36 31 1.2 2.38 §.2 
ee | 428 398 | 397 7.5 53.72 3.7 384 360 349 48.20 3.4 
Oklahoma. . 165] 152] 139 8.3 | 76.71 7.2 158 144 3 73.31 6 
Oregon........ 2110 | 112 | 100 (3) 275.98 | 5.2 297 98 267.14 4.6 
| 
Pennsylvania. . 498 509 | 433 2.2 48.71 | 3.4 440 445 1.1 43.04 3.0 
| j | 
Rhode Island. 49 48 50} 36 | 61.83| 4.4 38 40 40 3.5 | 48.12] 34 
South Carolina. . 98 100 | 95 | —2.6 | 48.51 6.2 90 | )2 88 2.4 44.85 5.7 
South Dakota. | 40 31 | 29] 26.2 | 63.27| 5.4 38 30 | 28 | 26.3 61.08 | 5.2 
Tennessee... . 162 155 146 4.5 | 49.65 5.7 150 140 | 131 6.7 45.86 5.2 
Texas.... 344 335 256 | 2.7 44.74 3.7 317 311 236 2.0 41.24 3.4 
Utah.. | 47 47 43 | —0.2 68.39 | 5.6 43 43 39 5 63.83 5.3 
Vermont. 22 20 20 7.0 59.09 5 20 18 l 11.0 54.87 5.1 
Virginia 155 138 | 118 11.7 46.63 | +.8 146 131 10 11.4 44.02 4.5 
Washington. . 235 | 222 | 215 | 5.9 97.76 | .7 200 19¢ 191 1.9 83.30 5.7 
West Virginia 114] 117 104 | —3.0 58.75} 5.9 | 104 102 )2 2.4 53.78 5.4 
Wisconsin. . . 210 | 202 194 4.2 62.06} 4.7 197 190 179 3.5 58.15 | 44 
Wyoming. . 19 | 17 15 10.8 68.22 4.6 18 16 14 62.31 4.2 


Note: Because of rounding, detail does not always add to total. 


‘Computed on the basis of tax amounts rounded to the nearest thousand. Per Capita figures are based on unpublished estimates of population 
on July 1, 1949, excluding armed forces overseas. These estimates represent tentative adjustments of previously published estimates, to take account 
of preliminary data from the 1950 Census of Population. Revised population estimates for 1941-1949 will be developed and released after final 
1950 population figures become available. 
Not entirely complete. Missing items apparently would amount to about $1.7 million | 
5Not computed. 
* Source: Bureau of the Census, State Tax Collection 
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4.2 This report, just published by the Council of State Govern- 





rT ments at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, pre- 
| sents a wealth of factual data in text and tables to answer 
| basic and pressing questions. Prepared by a professional 


research staff, it discusses: 


The history, background, and scope of the mental 
hospital problem. 


Legal aspects of mental illness. 


State organization, administration, and finance of 


mental health programs. 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. 
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Administrative Systems Taxation and Finance 
Legislatures and Legislation Educational Systems 
Judicial Organization Welfare, Health, Conservation 
Constitutions Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 
Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


More than 150 Tables Articles, Summaries by Experts 
plus 


ROSTERS OF STATE OFFICIALS, A DIRECTORY OF STATE LEGISLATORS 
AND TWO 1951 SUPPLEMENTS TO BRING THEM UP TO DATE 


Prices 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES (now available) and TWO SUPPLEMENTS 


$y qpee 


The Book of the States Alone—$7.50 


Order From 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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